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THE PLATT-LEXOW SCHEME OF 
MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
VHE inquiry by a Senate committee into the Po- 
lice Department of New York city which began 
last spring and ended with the year revealed a 
condition of things in the great metropolis of this 
glorious republic which made the world stare. It 
unrolled a picture of vice systematically planted 
and cultivated as a source of revenue for the po- 
lice; of criminals, from the ordinary gambler and 
the ‘‘ green-goods man” to the abortionist, method- 
ically protected by the police for pay; of blackmail 
levied by the police upon every kind of business, 
from the great shipping corporation down to the 
little bootblack; of the most cruel oppression and 
robbery practised by the police upon the poor and 
helpless, not to speak of outrages committed by the 
police at elections, and of the sale of places in the 
police force for cash—a picture which in atrocious- 
ness would hardly be equalled in Constantinople, 
and would certainly not be excelled in Morocco. 
There are instances in history of systems of tyran- 
ny far less rapacious, inhuman, and galling than 
this goading the suffering people into revolution- 
ary outbreaks which overthrew governments, and 
brought the heads of princes and ministers to the 
block. It does honor to the love of order and the 
law-abiding spirit of the people of New York that, 
after disclosures so exasperating, they, as a matter 
of course, contented themselves with voting down 
the responsible party at the ballot-box, and with 
the hope that those elected by them to places of 
power would harmoniously co-operate to lift this 
city out of its disgrace, and to secure to this long- 
suffering community all possible guarantees of 
honest and efficient government. 

That the newly elected Mayor, Mr. STRONG, may 
be counted upon to serve this end with loyal zeal 
is generally recognized. But, as is well known, 
his hands are bound unless the State Legislature 
enlarges his powers. it might be thought that 
legislators who are honest men, mindful of their 
caties, and not devoid of sympathy with this com- 
munity in its bitter struggle against the powers of 
evil in its government, would vie with one another 
in enabling the city to work out its own salvation. 
It might be expected that especially those who con- 
ducted the investigation, and who must have been 
most deeply impressed with the enormities dis- 
closed, would be foremost in urging this course. 
Now what do we behold? 

The report presented by Mr. LExow to the Legis- 
lature contains a fair statement of the police scan- 
dals as uncovered before the investigating commit- 
tee. As to the causes which have brought about 
this disgraceful state of things, Mr. LExow says 
that ‘‘one of the main disorganizing forces has 
been the interference of politicians and district 
leaders with the machinery of the department.” 
He adds that ‘‘it is imperative to eliminate the 
influence of political bodies and political leaders 
from contact with a policeman in his appoint- 
ment, his duty, his assignment and transfer, and 
his promotion to higher positions.” In other 
words, the police should, above all things, be taken 
out of politics, This is really the solution of the 
problem. 

How the police is to be taken out of politics 
Mr. LExow sets forth in a series of bills which ac- 
company the report. They provide that the Gov- 
ernor shall, with the consent of the Senate, ap- 
point three commissioners, who shall inquire into 
the qualifications of every member of the police 
force, and ‘‘ certify for dismissal” those they find 
unfit. Once in every twenty days they shall sub- 
mit a list of those certified for dismissal to the 
Mayor, who, ‘‘ within ten days,” may approve or 
disapprove the finding. In this way the police 
force is to be purified. They provide further that 
the administration of the Police Department shall 
be put into the hands of a bipartisan commission 
of four members, to be ‘‘ equally divided between 
the two parties which at the last preceding election 
on national and State issues polled respectively the 
highest and the next highest number of votes.” 
This supreme bipartisan head of the department 
will, aside from its administrative functions, have 
the power to appoint from the police inspectors and 
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captains a civil service board, subject to approval 
by the State Civil Service Commission, for exam- 
ining applicants for admission. The bipartisan 
head will pass upon promotions and removals. A 
certain enlargement of the powers of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, now to be called ‘* Chief,” as to 
assignments and transfers of the force, and as to a 
limited disciplinary jurisdiction, is also provided for. 

It appears at first sight in the highest degree 
grotesque that the police is to be taken out of pol- 
ities by subjecting it to the rule of a commission 
whose members, under the law, must be regular 
partisans. Experience has shown that such an ar- 
rangement always results either in a fight among 
the commissioners for the offices as party spoils, or 
in a peaceable division of the plunder between 
them by way of barter. But the true inwardness 
of the LExow method of taking the police out of 
politics will appear only when we contemplate his 
bills in the light of existing political conditions. 

The person known as Boss PLaTT is the most 
potent leader of the Republican party in this State. 
He presumes—somewhat too rashly, we trust—to 
have absolute control of the Governor and the 
Legislature. He is bent upon having the munici- 
pal government of the city of New York under his 
thumb too. To this end he wishes to use the po- 
lice as his most efficient instrument. The LExow 
bills reveal his plan of campaign. The Governor 
is to appoint three commissioners to weed out the 
New York police force. These commissioners are 
expected to be reliable PLATT men. If the Gov- 
ernor should appoint one whom PLATT does not 
trust, the PLATT Senate would rectify the mistake. 
These three PLATT men are to select the members 
of the police foree whom PLATT wishes to get rid 
of. The Mayor, it is true, may object to dismis- 
sals in individual cases, but he will be powerless 
to point out the men whose dismissal he thinks 
desirable. The weeding out of the police force 
will therefore, according to the LExow bill, be in 
every important respect under PLATT’s control. 
The policeman who wishes to stay in the fozee- 
must please PLATT. 

The method of filling the vacant places is in 
the LExow bills contrived with equal ingenuity. 
PLATT expects the bipartisan police commission to 
be under his influence. The two Republican mem- 
bers he has already secured by a dicker with Tam- 
many, and he counts upon their being retained. 
They are his creatures and will obey him. The 
two Democratic members will not be able to do 
anything without the concurrence of the PLATT 
members. To avoid a permanent dead-lock they 
must resort to trading, and there PLATT will be in 
his element. This bipartisan commission will, as 
already mentioned, appoint a civil service board 
consisting of police officers to examine applicants 
for places in the force, and the commission will 
pass upon the qualifications of the persons exam- 
ined. The examining board is, as to its composi- 
tion, subject to approval by the State Civil Service 
Commission. This State Civil Service Commission 
is appointed by the Governor, whom PLATT as- 
sumes to direct in the matter. In point of fact, the 
Governor has already appointed to a place in that 
commission one enthusiastic PLATT editor, who 
with the PLATT member inherited from Governor 
FLOWER, whom Governor MorTOoN intends to re- 
tain, would make a reliable PLATT majority. This 
majority PLATT expects to take care that no mis- 
takes are made with regard to the examining board 
of the police. Thus the machinery would be per- 
fect. PLatT, through his creatures, would be en- 
abled to decide who is to be dismissed from the po- 
lice force or retained in it, and also who is to be 
admitted to it. Every policeman would thus vir- 
tually hold his place by the grace of PLATT. 

It is needless to go into further particulars to 
show that the Lexow bills are skilfully designed 
to deliver the whole police force absolutely into 
PLATT’s power—a perfect political machine, with 
all the elements of tyranny and corruption in it. 
That so audacious a fraud as these LExow bills 
cannot possibly be enacted into law, unless the 
good citizens of New York are pitiably unmindful 
of their power as well as of their duty, we take 
for granted. But these bills have the merit of 
showing what Boss PLATT is really aiming at, and 
that not only their defeat but the complete politi- 
cal annihilation of the boss is among the most im- 
perative requirements of the times. They have 
also served to nip Mr. LExow’s. budding reputation 
as a public man with a deadly frost. All the fame 
he has, as it now appears undeservedly, won by 
the so-called LExow investigation, he has more 
than lost as the author or godfather of the LEXow 
bills. It may now begin to dawn upen him that 
nobody can maintain the character of a reformer, 
or even of an honest man, while serving as the tool 
of an utterly selfish and unscrupulous political 
intriguer. 
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AN AGGRESSIVE FOREIGN POLICY. 


THERE ought to be no misapprehension as to 
the significance of the ‘‘ patriotic” outeries ema- 
nating from members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives over what they call the royalist 
revolt in Hawaii. They are in aid of an “‘ageres- 
sive foreign policy,” which does not stop with the 
Sandwich Islands, but comprehends in its loose- 
mindedness the absorption of every neighboring 
and adjoining island or country which now lies 
under what seems to the *‘ patriotic” the baleful 
shadow of a foreign flag. These absorptionists are 
great admirers of Great Britain’s enterprise in ac- 
quiring outlying lands and peoples. They some- 
times speak of the national trait as ‘* greed,” but it 
is clear that they will never be truly proud of their 
own country until its maw for territory which is 
now the property of other people is quite as vora- 
cious as that of Great Britain. The assaults upon 
the Hawaiian policy of the administration are in- 
spired by this desire for extension, the gratification 
of which would transform the nation which is now 
the most potent influence in the world for univer- 
sal peace into a frowning military power, inviting 
war both by being constantly prepared for it and 
by its aggressions. 

The plain truth is that Mr. CLEVELAND has no 
Hawaiian policy,-and the attempts to make the 
country believe that he is plotting for a restoration 
of the monarchy are not honest. Like all honor- 
able men whose minds are not disturbed by dreams 
of territorial extension, and whose patriotism has 
developed beyond the primitive stage when it can 
be gratified by a satisfactory count of the nation’s 
armed men, he believes that the part played by 
Americans in office in the overthrow of the Ha- 
waiian monarchy was disgraceful. He has there- 
fore stated that the influence of this country was 
wrongfully exerted against a weak power, and 
that the wrong which was done by the agents of 
the government should, as far as possible, be re- 
pairéd..s We venture to say that Mr. CLEVELAND’s 
position in this unfortunate episode will, in time, 
be regarded as one of the most courageous and 
honorable acts of a singularly courageous man. 
If Congress had risen to the high plane to which 
the President invited it, the republic would have 
taught the older nations of the world that a gov- 
ernment may possess the high moral quality which 
leads it to recognize and repair its own wrong—a 
quality which distinguishes the highest types of 
individual men from those beneath them. 

Congress, however, led by the absorptionists, de- 
clined to permit the country to take this forward 
step in the march of civilization. For being true 
to manly and honorable instinets the President has 
been the object of reckless abuse from hot-headed 
partisans, and of accusations of a covert desire to 
aid the royalists. And yet it is clear that he has 
loyally acquiesced in the determination of Con- 
gress to accept the DOLE government as the legit- 
imate power in the islands. The present stormy 
outburst is based on the slenderest occasion. The 
recent uprising in the islands under the lead of 
WILCOX is asserted to be due to the fact that no 
American war-ship was at Honolulu, and that the 
‘“* young republic ” was thus left to the tender mer- 
cies of the royalists and their friends the British. 
The fact is that the so-called uprising was a mere 
riot, and was easily suppressed by the DOLE gov- 
ernment. Instead of affording evidence that an 
American war-ship is needed at Honolulu, this in- 
cident, so far as it proves anything, demonstrates 
the ability of the new government to deal with the 
royalists without any assistance from a foreign 
power. President DOLE was justified, in view of 
the ease with which this small rebellion was sup- 
pressed, in saying to Minister WILLIS that he was 
glad that no national vessel was in the harbor 
during the trouble. 

Senators and Representatives who are anxious to 
start the United States on a career of conquest 
and acquisition have selected an unpropitious time 
and event for arousing the people to take their 
view of the subject. In -the fever of excitement 
they may convince themselves that President 
DOLE’s suppression of the revolt is evidence that 
his government needs the moral support of the 
United States, but to saner minds his easy success 
will indicate quite the reverse. It is also singu- 
larly unfortunate for the ‘‘ patriots” that no Brit- 
ish ship was at Honolulu when the trouble began. 
It is said that the nearest British war-ship was at 
Samoa. This would seem to indicate that the alli- 
ance between England and the royalists, of which 
Mr. LODGE is so certain, is not well organized. It 
is also a striking commentary on the fears of our 
Senators that President DoLE does not regard the 
British as dangerous friends of thé royalists. He 
is even willing to grant toa British company the 
right to place a cable station on one of the islands. 
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The only opponents to that project are the absorp- 
tionists of this country, who would likely be the 
first to urge a similar concession to a British com- 
pany desiring to land a cable on any part of our 
own sliore. - 

The fact is that the incident of the riot, with its 
preceding and accompanying events, is directly 
opposed to the theory of Mr. LopGE and the Maine 
statesmen that the DOLE government cannot sus- 
tain itself, and that American interests in Hawaii 
are in danger because the islands have not been 
annexed to this country. It is clear that the Brit- 
ish government has no idea of helping to restore 
the Queen, and that the new republic is abundant- 
ly able to deal with its internal foes. In view of 
all this, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
most of the outcry at Washington is the etfect of 
disappointed rage caused by the thoughtlessness of 
the Hawaiian government in proving that annex- 
ation is not necessary for the protection of Amer- 
ican interests in the islands, or for the defence 
of the ‘young republic” against the threats and 
snares of monarchy. 

There is no longer a leg for the annexationists 
to stand on except their greed for territory. And 
that has always been the real foundation of the 
movement and the real reason for their bitterness 
against President CLEVELAND. What Senator 
LODGE and the rest are eager for is the spreading 
out of the republic. They want the Sandwich 
Islands and any other islands of the Pacifie for 
the acquisition of which they can devise an ex- 
cuse. Some of them want Mexico and Central 
America, and some of them Cuba and Canada. 
Without regard to what the United States can do 
with these foreign colonies, or how our govern- 
ment is to be modified so that colonial affairs may 
be administered without too much corruption, or 
how the subordination of foreign lands to the ex- 
ecutive rule at Washington is to be reconciled with 
our republican institutions, these advocates of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement are insisting on an * ag- 
gressive foreign policy,” which Mr. BLAINE was 
quite ready to hint atin political campaigns, but 
never unwise enough to attempt when he was in 
power. Not only so, but they take the ground 
that such a policy is ‘* patriotic,” and that all op- 
position to it is unpatriotic. They are for floating 
the flag over all tle continent and the islands ad- 
jacent, and for an army and a navy big enough 
and strong enough to uphold it against all who 
may be induced to attack it. 

This jingoism is at the bottom of the Hawaiian 
agitation in Congress, and in the light of this ex- 
planation the wrath of the Maine contingent and 
its Massachusetts spokesman is explicable. Mr. 
CLEVELAND has thwarted them, and the DOLE gov- 
ernment, by reason of its undue capacity to pre- 
serve order and to put down a riot, has deprived 
them of the chief theme of their assaults upon the 
administration:” It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the absorptionists will abandon their purpose. 
Now that it has been shown that an American 
war-ship was not necessary at Honolulu, and that 
Great Britain is harmless, there are signs that they 
will base their apprehensions on the presence of 
the Japanese in the islands. Already they are 
saying that Japan's successes in China have made 
these people in Hawaii a bloody-minded and dan- 
gerous lot, with whom President DOLE will find it 
difficult to cope unless he is sustained by the 
United States navy. 


PHILADELPHIA POLITICS. 


THE problem of municipal government in this country 
and under democratic institutions ‘is presenting itself in 
other cities besides New York. The vices bred by a sur- 
render of the functions and powers of city governments 
by the good to the bad are common to all our great mu- 
nicipal corporations. The rule of the vulgar and the 
criminal is very much the same, whether it is found in 
New York or Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. The 
political plunderer, the bandit of the city halls, is a sim- 
ple-minded person, with simple tastes and methods. He 
isnot an arch-intriguer, although he is a plotter. He is 
aruffian of direct methods, whose mind is bent on getting 
something out of every office he holds, every candidate 
he works and votes for, every man with a purse who 
comes within the jurisdiction of police administration, 
whether he is honest or a law-breaker. He goes directly 
for his quarry, and does not attempt to attain his end by 
Ways that are devious or veiled. What he wants is mon- 
ey,and he asks for it. If it is refused to him he applies 
the screws. For every dollar that is expended in con- 
“ducting the city government, for its police and fire and 
‘street departments, and for doing justice, several dollars 
go to the common treasury of the city hall bandits. 

In New York the bandits have gone too far, and the 
good citizens have risen in revolt. Thus far they have 
been successful. The leading bandits are shivering in 
private life, waiting in anxiety for the action or non-ac- 
tion of the criminal authorities. Boston also has had its 


Uprising, and the crew that for many years dominated 
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that city has been beaten. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the victory in the Massachusetts metropolis was not 
won by men_of whose upright intentions the reformers 
have any certitude. 

The most interesting municipal struggle next to that 
in which New York has been engaged, and which is still 
going on, is that in Philadelphia. The government of Phil- 
adelphia has been corrupt for years. ‘Thirteen years ago 
a committee of one hundred undertook a municipal cam- 
paign against the men who disgraced the fair fame of the 
municipality and robbed its tax-payers. The story of the 
Philadelphia Gas Ring was made familiar by Professor 
Bryce, but the uprising that was successful at the time 
was not followed by permanent reform. As Democratic 
Tammany soon returned to power in New York after the 
defeat of 1671, so the Republican machine in Philadel- 
phia was not kept long out of its municipal possessions 
by the election of Mayor Hunrer and the defeat of 
** Boss” McMANEs. 

The partisan majority in New York has been Demo- 
cratic; therefore the New York plundecrers have been 
Democrats. The partisan majority in Philadelphia has 
been Republican; therefore the Philadelphia plunderers 
have been Republicans. Municipal vice and crime are 
sometimes bipartisan, but never non-partisan. For years, 
since the committee of one hundred became a memory, 
Philadelphia has been under the rule of Quay, who has 
had for an ally one ‘‘ DavE” Martin, a person whose 
“record,” as set forth in the daily newspapers, cannot 
bring the blush of jealous shame to the cheek of the 
worst Tammany “ thug ” who ever followed or led under 
the black flag of Richarp CrokER. ‘The stories of bri- 
bery, of partisanship between contractors and officials who 
have had the letting of the city work, of the relations 
existing between the traction companies and Councils, 
have been heard in New York, busy as its citizens have 
been in contemplating the degradation of their own gov- 
ernment, and in the struggle to lift it up. 

The effort of Quay to compel the Republican party to 
nominate Senator PENROsE for Mayor at last aroused 
good citizens, and at the beginning of the present year 
there was formed a committee of ninety-five to undertake 
in Philadelphia the task that has been thus far so satisfac; 
torily performed in New York by the Committee of Sev- 
enty. Unfortuvately a quarrel arose between Quay and 
MartTIN. PENROSE was defeated, and City Solicitor War- 
WICK Was nominated. PENROSE was QuAY’s man, and if 
the reformers win at the coming clection it would greatly 
augment the moral influence and force of the victory if 
Quay might go down with his candidate. But neverthe- 
less the issue is made. WARWICK represents all that has 
prevailed in the municipal government, and therefore all 
that is bad, while ex-Governor PaTrison, Whom the Dem- 
ocrats have nominated, represents the conscience and in- 
telligence of the city. If the citizens of Philadelphia are 
as determined as the citizens of New York were and are 
to deserve and obtain good government, the Democrats 
have given them an opportunity of which they will eager- 
ly avail themselves. That their city needs reform is 
known to them. Whether reform will be gained at the 
coming election depends upcn whether the consciousness 
of the evil is so strong and deep that the city’s interests 
have risen above partisanship in the minds and hearts of 
the best Philadelphians. : 
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THE STRIKE IN BROOKLYN. 

THE question what wages shall be paid by a particular 
employer, and what hours of labor shall be exacted by 
him, however interesting it may be to the parties con- 
cerned and to their friends, and however important it may 
be as an evidence of existing social conditions, is one 
which public opinion is rarely the proper tribunal to de- 
cide. The only known and accepted way of determining 
it is by contract between employer and employed, after 
such free barter as the interests and views of each may 
dictate. Whether or not the wages paid by the Brooklyn 
street-car lines were inadequate, and whether or not their 
regulations were oppressive to the men, cannot be de- 
cided by rumor, by the resolutions of striking unions, nor 
by any evidence now before the public. ‘These are proper 
questions for thé State Labor Commissioners. If the com- 
panies have really treated their workmen unfairly, the 
necessary impairment of their own service which follows 
is a proper subject of inquiry by the courts. We have no 
means of knowing whether the charges made by some of 
their former carmen are true, and it is surprising that 
many journals and some city officers, with no better M- 
formation than ours, express passionate opinions on the 
subject. All such questions may be held in reserve for 
the present,in view of the serious crisis, involving the 
civil order of a great city, which has followed the strike, 
and which presents other issues vital to our national wel- 
fare, and to the safety of civilization itself. 

The broad principles on which modern society is founded 
are deeply fixed in the minds and hearts of the American 
people. The protection and enforcement of all rights of 
persons and property, of liberty and education, of labor 
and of free speech, depend on civil order, and the first ele- 
ment of good citizenship is the resolute purpose to pre- 
serve this at every sacrifice, and to hold all possessions, 
even life itself, subject to the necessity of defending it. 
Without this purpose as a basis of character in the body 
of its members, no community is truly civilized. With- 
out it in the individual citizen, the pretence of patriotism 
is but the cloak of the demagogue. This principle is so 
predominant in our national character that any avowed 
attack upon it is sure to be met by an indignant and 
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overwhelming assertion of the will of the people that 
civil order must be maintained. 

But the dangerous foes of liberty and peaceful industry 
are not those who avow social disorder as their aim. It is 
only the mob which proclaims a moral purpose and pro- 
fesses to seek justice that threatens our socicty. It 
when such a profession is plausible enough to divert the 
minds of men from the first duty of patriotism, the main- 
tenance of civil order, and to weaken their indignation 
against all infringements upon it, that a mob is really 
dangerous. The greatest evil of lynch-law does not lie 
in the risk of inflicting punishment on individuals who 
may be innocent. This is bad chough, but the poison of 
the practice works incalculably greater damage in grad- 
ually destroying the character and conscience of the com- 
munity,and teaching it to substitute irregular private 
vengeance for the orderly justice of organized society, 
that is, to recur to barbarism. Now the Brooklyn strike 
has been but the application on an enormous scale of 
lynch -law, to punish the supposed offences of corpora- 
tions. If it should succeed it would invite working-men 
everywhere to coerce employers to their demands by dis- 
order and violence. 

From the first the managers of the strike have acted as 
the enemies of the nation and of mankind. That is to 
say, the principles they have assumed, and the methods 
they have adopted, are such as cannot be reconciled with 
the existence of an orderly and civilized people. They 
had abandoned work, proclaiming that they were essen- 
tial to the public service of the companies and their places 
could not be filled, so that they must be recalled on their 
own terms. But they did not wait for facts to decide the 
issue they had challenged. ‘They immediately organized 
various forms of illegal interference with the efforts of 
their former employers to find help. They resorted to in- 
timidation, to assaults, to the destruction of property on 
a large scale, to reckless disorder, for the purpose of ter 
rorizing the patrons of the railroads. In all this the mass 
of the men were far less to blame than the demagogues 
who encouraged them, advised them, and led them on, 
without the excuse of ignorance or the pressure of want. 
Among these demagogues were found members of the 
bar, who taught as law theories too absurd for discussion, 
and public officers who openly declared their belief that 
the success of the strikers was more important than the 
peace of the city, 

For a time, no doubt, public opinion was confused by 
the irrelevant talk of such men as these, and attention was 
diverted from the real issue. But we have not yet reach- 
ed such a stage of demoralization in any of our great 
communities that the principles of lynch-law can be made 
acceptable to the people by any disguise. The real sym- 
pathies of Brooklyn, of the country, and of the whole 
civilized world are necessarily and earnestly enlisted in 
favor of the order of society, and against all who assail it. 
When its enemies lay down their arms at discretion, and 
submit all their claims and rights to the decision of the 
peaceful methods by which every orderly community 
must decide them, it will be time to consider what these 
claims and rights really are. Till then civilization is at 
war with them, and has no choice but to put them down. 
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INNOCENT COUNTERFEITERS. 

A DECISION recently rendered by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury Department at Washington promises to put a 
stop to the innocent counterfeiting of the stamps of this 
and other countries. For many years dealers in stamps 
have published in trade papers and magazines, as well as 
in stamp albums, fac-similes of stamps.. They were used 
to attract attention to an advertisement, or to designate 
the spot in an album where a particular stamp was to be 
affixed in making a collection. ‘Three years ago Congress 
passed a sweeping law prohibiting the imitation of money 
or stamps. So broad was the scope of this law that it 
would prevent even the reproduction of the design of a 
piece of coin or paper money or of a stamp in a picture 
published in a newspaper or periodical. The intent of 
the law was to make it impossible for dishonest persons 
to take advantage of the acts of honest ones to defraud 
others. For example, the tokens used in commercial col- 
leges-to represent money in carrying on.the fictitious busi- 
ness transactions which were supposed to. fit pupils for 
a commercial career were used by the dishonest to impose 
on credulous or ignorant people, and they passed current 
in some places like counterfeits of money intended to de- 
fraud. Counters used in games or designed for use as 
checks in restaurants and liquor saloons were used fraud- 
ulently as money. Even the advertisement issued by a 
daily newspaper of New York, in the form of a bond 
promising to pay a thousand dollars to any one who 
proved the circulation of the paper less than it was 
claimed to be, was passed on ignorant immigrants as cur- 
rency. 

The counterfeiting of stamps, of course, could not inflict 
so great an injury as the counterfeiting of money. Yet in 
the case of rare stamps, which are in demand for phi- 
latelic collections, great injury could be done to individ- 
uals. And a petty fraud, when committed in the name 
of the United States, is just as abhorrent to the govern 
ment as fraud which involves millions. Hence the law 
enacted by Congress, under which the publication of fac- 

similes of currency and stamps has been prohibited. The 
seizures made almost every week in different parts of the 
country attest the need of such a law even now, whea 
people who have violated it innocently ever since its pas- 
sage are becoming accustomed to ils provisions. 
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FIRST BATTERY, STATIONED AT EAST NEW YORK. 








SEVENTH REGIMENT DEPLOYING SKIRMISHERS AT RIDGEWOOD STABLES—TAKING OUT THE FIRST CAR, JANUARY 29>. 
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TROOP A AWAITING ORDERS. TROOP A PREPARING DINNER. 


COOKING MEALS—THE SEVENTH REGIMENT AT FULTON 


TROOP A GOING TO ESCORT THE LINEMEN’S WAGON. 
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“THE TRIANGLE,” A SALOON FREQUENTED BY THE STRIKERS, AT BROADWAY AND HALSEY STREET. 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE 


—TH OF JULY. 
BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Tue following is a letter from a young military aide- 
de-camp who was in position to see a great deal of the 
ereat riots in Chicago. 

Cuioago, July — 18—. 

My DEAR Frrienp,—In your last you ask me to give 
you my experiences in the affair of the other day here 
in Chicago, and although I played but a small part, yet I 
do not mind adding my little quota to the volumes of 
matter already written on the subject. To begin with, 
we at headquarters had known for some time that the 
turbulent elements were organizing an opposition to Fed- 
eral authority, and indeed after the demoralization of the 
police power in the affairs of Monday and Tuesday, the 
General issued his proclamation putting the city under 
martial law. The people were ordered to keep within 
their own doors, under penalty of shooting or drum-head 
court martial, after seven o'clock in the evening, and it 
was also explained that any domicile harboring an active 
enemy was to be reduced by the sharpest means at com- 
mand. The re-enforcements arrived on Tuesday, and 
militia and police were embodied in our command. I 
had been out on a patrol with a troop of the Third Caval- 
ry late in the afternoon, and I reported to the General 
that there was an ominous lull in the city, and that I 
feared the enemy were to take some active measures. 
We had tried, unsuccessfully, to locate the rifles looted 
from the gun-stores, and also to find anything like a 
rendezvous of insurgents. The better class of people 
had nearly all left the city, and what remained were 
guarding their business property. Chicago streets, usual- 
ly so teeming with human life, were almost deserted. No 
smoke came from the big chimneys, and the shops were 
shuttered and boarded up. <A great many honest people 
of small means were much put to it to obtain food, and I 
cannot but tell you how I saw some of the troopers divide 
their rations with the citizens. At the time we had no 
intimation of the serious turn affairs would take on, but 
the remark of the General's, that ‘‘every soldier will die 
right in his tracks,” had gone the rounds of the camps, 
and nerved the men to face the music. I was eating my 
dinner in the Chicago Club when I thought I heard rifle- 
shots. This was about nine o’clock, and the moon was 
shining on the Lake Front, although the side streets were 
dark, since the lights were out all over the city. Ina 
minute more a squad of cavalry swept up the street at 
full gallop. They were heading for the General's tent, 
and I grabbed my cap and ran down stairs three steps at 
atime. As I made my way along Michigan Avenue I 
could hear carbine-shots over in the city, and shortly all 
the bugles giving ‘‘ The Assembly.” 

I got to headquarters, and met old Hewer of the Sev- 
enth, and it was his troops which had come in; he told 
me they were then standing off a mob, which was return- 
ing the fire down in the city. 

I got an order from the General to deliver to the lower 
section of the camp, and getting on my ‘‘ wheel” (which is 
better for this work than a horse), I pulled out. I deliv- 
ered my order to Colonel Loftowne, and then waited to 
observe things, as I was to report back to headquarters. 
Rawball’s battery went into ‘action front,” two sections 
to a street. They were loaded, and then down on the 
next corner came the order through the still night to fire. 
A terrific flash illuminated the black square, and then with 
a howl down the long street went the 23-inch, and far down 
in the darkness I could see her explode; then all was silent. 
The signal-rockets were going from the top of the Audi- 
torium, and I saw the answering upward sweep of the 

balls of fire as they were replied to farther down the street. 
We were on the extreme right, which was below the Art 
Building, and were ordered to move for an attack on the 
streets of the city en échelon. The guns limbered up, and, 
escorted by two companies of infantry, we passed into the 
dim light. At the corner of Wabash Avenue we balted. 

Four or five blocks down we could both hear and see 
rifle-firing, evidently directed on our camp, and also a 
great crowd. At this juncture we heard a most awful 
explosion, dull and not like a rifle-ccannon. ‘‘ Dynamite!” 
we all exclaimed in a breath. 

‘Cut the fuse to zero! Fire!” 
crash the missile sped on its way. ‘‘I think that street 
will be clear for a spell,” drawled the Captain, in his deli- 
cious old Georgia manner, as he got his guns in motion. 
We could hear the occasional boom of a three-inch and 
the loud grinding of the Gatlings, and we kuew it was 
enfilading our fire. The rifle-fire was silenced down the 
city, and the mob, as we judged by the noise, was run- 
ning away. Over in the direction of the Post-office we 
then heard rifle shots. 

‘*That’s that outpost of the Twenty-seventh guarding 
the building,” we said to each other. It fairly crackled 
now—* giving ’em hot stuff.” 

“Halt!” came the command, and the men stopped. 
**We will wait here for orders.” 

‘“What do you suppose that report was?” we asked 
each other as we stood on the curbing. 

‘‘It must have been dynamite. I know the sound of 
this ordnance too well to be mistaken,” commented the 
Captain of artillery. ‘‘ What’s that? Hark!’ as a clatter 
sounded on the pavement in our rear. ‘‘ It’s a horse com- 
ing at full speed. Spread out, men, and stop him.” 
And, sure enough, a frightened cavalry horse came 
charging into the midst of the infantry, and was only 
stopped after he had knocked down two men. 

‘*He only has a halter on; he’s got away from the 
picket line; here, boys—here comes another.” This one 
in turn was stopped, and two more which followed di- 
rectly. Detailed men were sent back with the horses, 
while I went also to make my report. As I sped on ahead 
I was startled by a shot, and with a sputter I heard the 
bullet go to pieces at my feet. 1 looked around, and from 
the dark of a window came a flash and another sputter. 

‘*D—— him, he is firing at me,” I ejaculated, and I 
made the pedals fly. I had no idea of stopping, but I 
thought I could remember the building; and thinks I, 

‘I am not after game, but whoever you are, I’ll hunt 
you up, my lad.” 

At headquarters everything was bustle. 

‘<Some one exploded a big dynamite bomb right in the 
street, in front of the Fifth Tnfantry camp,” said Captain 
Moss to me, ‘‘and killed four men and wounded a dozen 
more. Some of the cavalry horses broke away from the 
picket lines and stampeded,” he went on. 


And with a terrific 
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The hospital tents were ablaze with light, and I knew 
that the surgeons were at their grewsome work. 

I reported for orders, and shortly was given one to de- 
liver at my old post. Back I sped, and came near tum- 
bling into a big hole, which I knew had been made by 
the dynamite bomb. I will go down another street and 
cross Over, so as to avoid that fellow who potted at me, I 
reasoned; but before I turned off I saw the two infautry- 
men and the four old cavalry horses coming along. 

‘Oh, Lieutenant,” they called, and I went up to them. 
‘“ We saw that fellow shoot at you, and McPherson held 
the horses and I slipped down the dark side of the street 
and located him. He stuck his head out of the window, 
and I rested across a door-post and let him have it.” 

‘*Did you hit him?” 

‘Well, you kin bet. He came out of that window like 
a turkey out of a pine-tree. A little slow at first, but ker- 
flop at last.” 

So I took the street of my late enemy, and had a look 
at a dark object which lay on the sidewalk under the 
house I had located. In response to the order I bore, the 
infantry advanced to develop any opposition which there 
might be. Men were thrown out in front, and the heavy 
body marched in rear. We had proceeded this way for 
some blocks with no sound but the dropping rifle-fire 
some quarter of a mile to our left and behind us, when 
we began to find men huddled in doorways, who were 
promptly taken prisoners aud disarmed, and sent to the 
rear. Some bore rifles and all had revolvers, and a hard- 
looking set they were. The artillery fire had demoralized 
them, and whatever they were to have done they had 
abandoned after the first shell had gone shrieking and 
crashing down the street. 

“They'll get a drum-head in the morning, and it won't 
sit ten minutes,” mused an officer. ‘‘I suppose they are 
anarchists. Well, they ought to like this; this is a sort of 
anarchy. It’s the best we have got in our shop.” 

These words were scarcely spoken before a blinding 
flash lit up the street as lightning might. A tremendous 
report followed, and I was knocked down right over my 
bicycle, which I was trundling. I was up in an instant, 
and with a ringing clash an object had fallen at my feet 
and struck my leg a smart blow, which pained me consid- 
erably. I reached down and picked up a Springfield rifle 
barrel without lock or stock. A dynamite cartridge had 
been exploded in our front. The infantry hesitated for a 
moment. Many men had been flung on their backs by the 
force of the concussion. ‘‘ Forward!” was the command, 
and dropping my bicycle, I followed the dark figures of 
the infantry as they made their way down the sides of 
the streets. Half a block ahead was a gréat hole in the 
pavement, and the sidewalk was littered with cobble- 
stones and débris from the walls of the cameeniiine build- 
ings. The bomb had been exploded over the advance- 
guard, and had destroyed it utterly. Which building had 
it come from? We stood in the doorways, and held our 
breath and waited. A stone dropped in the street with a 
crash. A tiny light appeared in one of the upper win- 
dows of a tall narrow office building. 1t disappeared in- 
stantly, and all was dark. Two men put their heads out 
of the window. ‘‘See-e!” I hissed, as a soldier drew up 
his rifle. All was quiet. The two heads peered down the 
street, and then whispered together, when shortly we 
caught the hollow echo of the words, ‘‘ D ‘em, they 
don’t want any more.” 

‘Now run for it,” said the Captain in command, who 
was a big fellow, and we all scampered off down the street 
to our main body. What we had discovered was reported 
to the battery commander. He swore a great oath. 

‘*Bring that gun up here to this side; boost her on to 
the sidewalk. Come, get hold here, you fellows; lend us 
a hand; run her along a little; train her on that doorway. 
Now fire!” And then, in a high voice, ‘‘ Captain, let your 
men cover that house with rifle-fire, and detail some men 
to break into a store and get inflammables.” 

The big gun went with a deafening crash, and the door- 
way was in slivers. A dropping rifle-fire rained into the 
windows. Crash went the big gun after a minute, but 
the building was dark and silent, as though holding their 
sputtering toys in contempt. 

“Tm going to burn that building. Send a man to eall 
out the Fire Department!” roared the:old Captain, who 
had now lost all his drawling, and was bellowing like a 
bull. After a time infantrymen came along with their 
arms full of bottles and cans of kerosene, and I know not 
what else. They had broken into a drug-store, and told 
the proprietor, who was found there in the darkness with 
his three clerks, to give them the most inflammable sub- 
stances at his command. 

The squad of infantry formed on the side of the street 
occupied by the ill-fated house, and as the big gun crashed 
and the rifle-fire redoubled, they dashed down the street 
and swarmed into the building. 

‘* Keep up that rifle-fire.” howled the senior officer. It 
was bang! bang! bang! for a full minute, when a flash of 
light lit up the doorway, and with a rush out came the 
squad, and made its way to us on the run. 

‘* We have fired the elevator shaft,” said a young offi- 
cer, breathing heavily with excitement. The doorway 
was very light now, and shortly the second-story windows 
over it showed yellow. Windows farther up the tall 
building began to redden and then to glow brightly. It 
was ten minutes now since the first gleam of fire, and the 
rifles had ceased. The building was now ablaze. A huge 
roaring was heard, and the black smoke poured from the 
hall windows, while the side windows were yet dark. A 
harsh yelling came from the window where I had seen 
the little match struck, and the thick black smoke eddied 
around and hid it all. 

“By sections—forward—trot—march,” and with a dash 
we moved forward past the roaring furnace and down 
into the darkness below. 

‘*My orders were to move forward,” 
Captain, as he bit at a plug of tobacco. 

It was now nearly twelve o’clock, and I could hear a 
great deal of small-arm firing down the city on my left in 
front, and also the boom of cannon away on the other side 
of town. Shortly a note was handed me by an Adjutant, 
and I was to go to a command on a street nearly in front 
of headquarters. I sped along, and shortly met men by 
twos and threes, wounded men going to camp, and two 
fellows sitting on the curbing. ‘‘ Where is Captain 
B——’s command, my men?” 





muttered the old 


“Right on down the street-—me bunkie’s got it,” 
all I heard as I shot along. 


was 
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The rifle-fire 
at intervals. 
and then the 


grew, and the crash of a Hotchkiss came 
Then I made out a small infantry reserve, 


guns. IL found the Captain, and delivered 


my note 

‘Wait by me,” said the Captain, as he went into a door- 
way and read the order by scratching matches on his pan 
taloons, and the Hotchkiss nearly broke my ear-drums. 
‘Wait a minute or so.” said the Captain, as he crushed 
the note into his trousers pock« 

I waited, and a ‘‘ kid” of th erves, whom I knew, 
greeted me and explained, © The rein the depot, and 
we are going to carry it by storm in a minute.” 

Again the Hotchkiss went, and ‘Come on!” rang the 
order as ithe men moved forward. It was the Captain, 


and he wanted me to ‘‘ wait a minute thinks I, I will 
wait near him; and pulling my bicycle into a dark door- 
way, I waited along by the Captain, near the head of the 
procession. As we moved out from the protectioa of the 
street the report of a Hotchkiss nearly threw me from 
my pins, and then we ran silently under a rather hot fire 
from the windows and doorways. I heard the balls 
strike—a dull slap—ané a man stumbled forward ahead of 
me and dropped. I sprang over him, and was soon out 
of fire, and with the little column passed through the big 
doorway under which I had so often passed with my 
gripsack and on the gué ceive for a hansom-cab driver. 
There was a tremendous rattle of fire, the bullets struck 
the stone work viciously; the hollow pat sounded, and 
men sank reeling and lay prone under my feet. We piled 
in and returned the fire. It was all smoke now; nothing 
distinguishable. ‘Come on!” came a voice which inter- 
larded itself with the reports, and we went on wildly. 
We were now out of the smoke, and then I saw, by the 
light of a fire, figures running. A man fired in our faces. 
Ile was sitting up; a bayonet went into him, and he rolled 
over, clutching his breast with his hands. ‘*The house 
is on fire!” came the cry, and the infantry continued to 
discharge on the retreating figures. A great flash lighted 
everything, and as my senses returned, it came over me 
“that was a bomb.” I passed my hand over my eyes. The 
building was on fire. I could see men lying around me; 
breathing heavily and groaning. I got up; a voice said, 
“Get these men out of here!’ ‘Get these men out of 
here!” I echoed, as I grabbed a big Irish sergeant, and sup- 
porting him under the arms, I strove forward. The living 
soldiers took hold of the dead and wounded comrades, and 
bore them back through the smoke and into the street. 
The station was now on fire, and every one was highly ex- 
cited, for these bombs made strange work, and were very 
demoralizing. They did no particular good to the enemy 
beyond that point, since they did not stop our advance, 
and they also demoralized the enemy quite as much as our- 
selves. There seemed to be no further opposition to the 
troops. I went back to headquarters, got my horse, and 
received permission to go with a detachment of cavi ulry. 
We pulled out up Michigan Avenue. We were to scout 
and make a junction with stock-yard troops out to the 
south of the city or in Washington Park. The moon was 
going down, and there was no sound but the clattering 
of the troops and the jingle of the sabers. We passed a 
large squad of police, with their lanterns, moving out 
south to protect private residences and arrest prowlers. 
Ahead of us we heard three revolver-shots, and gallop- 
ing forward, we were hailed by a voice from a window. 
‘They have been trying to break into my house, catch 
them; they are running up the street.” The road here 
was very wide, with two rows of trees in the centre and 
barrow grass-plots. 

‘Come on!” shouted the 
moved forward. 

‘There they are, Captain: can’t you see them?” spoke 
the old first sergeant, as he drové his horse forward to the 
Captain’s side. 

We rode over the grass-plot, and, sure enough, forms 
were seen to run up the steps of houses and behind 
shrubbery. 

‘Dismount!—shoot them down!” came the command, 
and the men sprung forward with a rush. A revolver 
flashed, and was followed by a dozen carbine-balls, and 
from the blackness of a high front stoop rolled a figure 
grunting and gasping. Shot after shot rang through the 
darkness, and the troopers routed the vermin from step 
and shrubbery, until shortly it ceased. 

Captain, here is Foltz ; he’s been shot ; and McInerny; 
he’s shot too.” 

I sprang up the steps of a great stone mansion and 
pounded on the door with the butt of my six-shooter. A 
window was raised and a head peered out. ‘* What do 
you want?” 

‘We are United States 


Captain, and spurring up, we 


cavalry, and we have two 
wounded men. Open your doors; we want you to put 
them to bed,’’and the window went down with a bang. 
Shortly the bolts were drawn, the door opened, and an old 
gentleman with white hair and carrying a lamp appeared. 

‘Certainly ; bring them right in, Captain,” said the old 
gentleman, and the two men were carefully lifted and 
borne in by their comrades. I helped to carry one man 
up stairs, and to take off his great boots and to strip him. 

‘*Is there a doctor near here, sir?” I asked. 

** Right across the street; will I send my man?” 

‘Yes, and a-running, too, ” replied a comrade, who was 
stanching the blood on the man’s chest with a bedsheet. 

We laid the man out, and 1 paused to note the splen- 
dor of the apartment, and to think it none too good for a 
brave soldier. The doctor came shortly, and I left the 
house. ‘The troop was mounted and moved on. Froma 
miunsion across the street came a shot and loud shouting. 
We rode up and dismounted. There was a light in the 
front room and the door was open. The Captain sprang 
up the steps, followed by ten or twelve men. As we en- 
tered we saw a half-dozen of the most vicious-looking 
wretches I have ever seen. They were evidently drunk, 
and did not comprehend the import of our presence. One 
man raised a champague-bottle and threatened the Cap- 
tain. A carbine flashed—the report was almost deafening 
—and the drunken man dropped the bottle, threw up his 
hand, turned half round, and sank with a thud. 

‘Take these men out and shoot them, sergeant.” And 
the now thoroughly terrorized revellers, to the number of 
six, were dragged, swearing and beseeching, to the pave- 
ment, and I heard shots. 

The room we were in was magnificent, but in the ut- 
most disorder. The floor was strewn with broken bottles, 

vases, and bric-a-brac. 

A form appeared in the door. 


It was a woman. She 





Method employed to prevent Attacks from Houses. 
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‘“‘WE WERE 


was speechless with terror, and her eyes stared, 
hands were clutched. We removed our hats, 
woman closed iner eyes slowly. 

“ Look out, Captain, she’s going to faint!” I cried. 

The Captain slapped his hat on with a crush. 

‘*That’s what she’s going to do,” he said, as he stood 
like a football-rusher before the ball is put in play. 

“*Grab her!” I shouted; and, with a bound, the Cap- 
tain made a high tackle just as the lady became limp. 
Out in the hall I-jumped, and yelled, ‘‘Oh, you people 
upstairs there, come down; come running; the lady has 
fainted; we are soldiers; come down; come down; come 
down, somebody!” And from the upper darkness a white- 
robed figure glided past me into the lighted room. 

‘“Oh, I'm so glad!” she said, as she swept up to the 
rather engaging scene of the beautiful woman and the 
Captain, who was ‘‘not glad,” judging from his discon- 
certed air; and to make a story short, we left the house. 

As we mounted we could see the darkness beginning 
to gray, and knew that morning would come shortly. 

“It’s been a nasty night’s work, but if it once comes 
daylight I'll leave nothing of these rioters but their horri- 
ble memory,” mused the old Captain. 

‘There is a glow in the sky off there—don’t you see?” 
I added. 

“Fire! Oh, I’ve expected that.” 

As the light grayed I could see the doors of majestic 
residences open, windows broken, and débris trailing down 
the steps. 

** Looted.” 

‘*There are people ahead—trot!” said the Captain, half 


and her 
and the 


NOW OUT OF THE 


turning in his saddle. The bray of the trumpet was fol- 
lowed by the jingle of the forward movement. 

The Captain pulled off to the side and shouted, ‘‘ No 
prisoners, men—no prisoners.”” And the column swept 
along. 

We could make out more human forms, all running by 
the side of the road. There were more and more fugitives 
as we drew nearer. 

‘*Come on,” sang out the First Lieutenant, as he put his 
horse into a gallop and drew his six-shooter; and shortly 
we were among them, scattering them like chaff and firing 
revolver-shots into them, Up the side streets they went, 
scampering, terrorized. 

“T guess they will keep that gait for a mile,” said the 
Lieutenant, as he turned grinning to me. ‘‘ That is the 
outfit which has been looting down Michigan Avenue. I 
wish the light would come, and we’ll give ’em hot stuff.” 

At Washington Park we dismounted, and shortly were 
joined by B Troop from Hordon’s command. They told 
us they had been fighting all night, and that the stock- 
yards and many buildings were on fire. They had en- 
countered opposition, which seemed to be armed and to 
have some organization, but, laughing, he said, ‘‘ they 
couldn’t stand the ‘hot stuff.’ ” 

After this we made the ride back. It was now light, 
and as we rode slowly, raen dismounted at intervals, and 
did some pretty work at rather long ranges with the car- 
bines. The enemy would see us coming, and start to run 
up side streets, and then riding forward, we dismounted 
and potted at them. I saw a corporal ‘‘ get a man” who 
was running upwards of six blocks away—it was luck, of 
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course. The police were now seen posted along at inter- 
vals, and were going into houses to tell the people of the 
order to remain in-doors for twenty-four hours more, 
which was the latest from headquarters, and I suppose 
was intended to give the police and troops an opportunity 
to seek out armed insurgents. 

I got back to camp, dismounted, and being hungry, be- 
thought me of the Auditorium for breakfast. I didn’t 
think, after the pounding the hotel had gotten in the early 
evening previous, that they would come out strong on an 
early breakfast, but they did fairly well. You remember 
Ed Kenagdy, the popular clerk there—well, he was shot 
and badly wounded while behind the desk, after the bomb 
drew our fire. He will get around all right, l am told. 

I saw some of the execution of those hundreds of pris- 
oners next day, but I didn’t care to see much. They piled 
them on flat-cars as though they had been cord-wood, and 
buried them out in the country somewhere. Most of them 
were hobos, anarchists, and toughs of the worst type, and 
I think they “left their country for their country’s good.” 
Chicago is thoroughly worked up now, and if they keep 
with the present attention to detail, they will have a fine 
population left. The good citizens have a monster vigil- 
ance committee, and 1 am afraid will do many things 
which are not entirely just, but it is the reaction from 
lawlessness, and cannot be helped. They have been terri- 
bly exasperated by the rioting and license of the past. 
Of course, my dear friend, all this never really happened, 
but it all might very easily have happened if the mob had 
continued to monkey with the military buzz-saw. 

Yours faithfully, JACK. 


ine Sep WOUCRAUDE.” 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEPUTATION. 


E sat silent so long, with his eyes on the table, 
that presently I grew nettled, wondering 
what ailed him, and why he did not speak 
and say the things that I expected. I had 
been so confident of the advice he would 

give me that from the first I had tinged my story with the 
appropriate color; I had let my bitterness be seen; I had 
suppressed no scornful word, but supplied him with all 
the ground he could desire for giving me the advice I 
supposed to be upon his lips. 

And yet he did not speak. A hundred times I had 
heard him declare his sympathy with the people, his 
hatred of the corruption, the selfishness, the abuses, of the 
government; within the hour I had seen his eye kindle as 
he spoke of the fall of the Bastille. It was at his word I 
had burned the carcan,; at his instance I had spent a large 
sum in feeding the village during the famine of the past 
year. Yet now, now when I expected him to rise up and 
bid me do my part, he was silent! 

I had to speak at last. ‘‘ Well,” I said, irritably, ‘‘ have 
you nothing to say, M. le Curé?” And I moved one of the 
candles so as to get a better view of his features. But he 
still looked down at the table, he still avoided my eye, 
his thin face thoughtful, his hand toying with the crumbs. 

‘* At last, M. le Vicomte,” he said, softly, ‘‘ through my 
mother’s mother I too am noble.” 

I gasped; not at the fact, with which I was familiar, but 
at the application I thought he intended. ‘‘ And for 
that,” I said, amazed, ‘‘ you would—” 

He raised his hand to stop me. ‘‘ No,” he said, gently, 
‘‘T would not. Because, for all that, 1 am of the people 
by birth, and of the poor by my calling. But—” 

“But what?” I said, peevishly. 

Instead of answering me, he rose from his seat, and 
taking up one of the candles, turned to the panelled wall 
behind him, on which hung a full-length portrait of my 
father, framed in a curious border of carved foliage. He 
read the name below it. ‘‘ Antoine du Pont, Vicomte de 
Saux,” he said, as if to himself. ‘ He was a good man, 
and a friend to the poor. God keep him!” 

He lingered a moment, gazing at the grave, handsome 
face, and doubtless recalling many things; then he passed, 
holding the candle aloft, to another picture, which flanked 
the table; each wall boasted one. ‘‘ Adrien du Pont, Vi- 
comte de Saux,” he read, ‘‘ Colonel of the Regiment Fla- 
mande. He was killed, I think, at Minden. Knight of St. 
Louis, and of the King’s bedchamber. A handsome man, 
and doubtless a gallant gentleman. I never knew him.” 

I answered nothing, but my face began to burn, as he 
passed to a third picture behind me. ‘* Antoine du Pout, 
Vicomte de Saux,” he read, holding up the candle, ‘‘ Mar- 
shal and Peer of France, Knight of the King’s Orders, a 
Colonel of the Household, and of the King’s Council. 
Died of the plague, at Genoa, in 1710. I think I have 
heard that he married a Rohan.” 

He looked long, then passed to the fourth wall, and 
stood a moment, quite silent. ‘‘ And this one?” he said, at 
last. ‘‘ He, I think, has the noblest face of all. Antoine 
Seigneur du Pont de Saux, of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Preceptor of the French tongue. Died at Va- 
letta in the year after the Great Siege—of his wounds, 
some say; of incredible labors and exertions, says the Or- 
der. <A Christian soldier.” 

It was the last picture, and after gazing at it a moment, 
he brought the candle back and set it down with its two 
fellows on the shining table; that with the panelled walls 
swallowed up all the light, and left only our faces white 
and bright with a halo round them and darkness behind. 
He bowed to me. ‘‘M. le Vicomte,” he said at last, in a 
voice which shook a little, ‘‘ you come of a noble stock.” 
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I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘It isknown,” I said. ‘‘ And 
for that?” 

“T dare not advise you.” 

‘* But the cause is good,” I cried, protesting. 

‘ Yes,” he answered, slowly. *‘1 have been saying so 
all my life. I dare not say otherwise now. But—the cause 
of the people is the people’s. Leave it to the people.” 

‘*You say that!” I answered, angry and _ perplexed. 
“You who have told me a hundred times that I am of the 
people; that the nobility are of the people; that there are 
only two things in France—the King and the people!” 

He smiled somewhat sadly, tapping on the table with 
his fingers. ‘‘That was theory,” he said. ‘‘I try to put 
it into practice and my heart fails me. Because I too have 
a little nobility, M. le Vicomte, and know what it is.” 

“‘T don’t understand you,” I said, in despair. ‘ You 
blow hot and cold, M. le Curé. I told you just now that 
I spoke for the people at the meeting of the noblesse, and 
you approved.” 

“It was nobly done.” 

“Yet now?” 

“‘I say the same thing,” Father Bendit answered, his 
fine face illumined with feeling. ‘‘It was nobly done. 
Fight for the people, M. le Vicomte, but among your fel- 
lows. Let your voice be heard there, where all you will 
gain for yourself will be obloquy and black looks. But 
if it comes, if it has come, to a struggle between your 
class and the commons, between the nobility and the vul- 
gar, if the noble must side with his fellows or take the 
people’s pay, then ””—Father Bendit’s voice trembled a lit- 
ule, and his thin white hand tapped softly on the table— 
‘*T would rather see you ranked with your kind.” 

‘** Against the people?” 

“Yes, against the people,” he answered, shrinking a 
little. 

I was astonished. ‘‘ But, heavens,’ I said, ‘‘ the smallest 
logic—” 

**Ah!” he answered, shaking his head sadly, and look- 
ing at me with kind eyes. ‘* Yes, logic is against me. 
Reason too. The cause of the people, the cause of reform, 
of honesty, of cheap grain, of equal justice, must be a good 
one. And who forwards it must be in the right. That is 
so, M. le Vicomte. Nay, more than that. If the people 
are left to fight their battle alone. the danger of excesses 
is greater. Isee that. But instinct does not let me act 
on the knowledge.” 

‘*Yet M. de Mirabeau?” I said. ‘‘I have heard you call 
him a great man.” 

“It is true,” Father Bendit answered, keeping his eyes 
on mine, while he drummed softly on the table with his 
fingers. 

**T have heard you speak of him with admiration?” 

‘* Often.” 

‘*And of M. de Lafayette?” 
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“ And the Lameths?” 

M. le Curé nodded. 

‘** Yet all these,” I said, stubbornly, ‘‘ are nobles—nobles 
leading the people.” 

‘** Yes,” he said. 

‘* And you do not blame them?” 

‘*No, I do not blame them.” 

‘Nay, you admire them! You admire them, father,” 
I persisted, glowering at him. 

‘‘T know I do,” he said. ‘* I know that Iam weak and 
a fool. Perhaps worse, M. le Vicomte, in that I have 
not the courage of my convictions. But, though I ad- 
mire those men, though I think them great and to be ad- 
mired, 1 have heard men speak of them who thought other- 
wise; and—it may be weak—but I knew you as a boy, 
and I would not have men speak so of you. There are 
things we admire at a distance,” he continued, looking at 
me a little drolly to hide the affection that shone in his 
eyes, ‘‘ which we nevertheless do not desire to find in 
those we love. Odium heaped on a stranger is 
nothing to us; on our friends—it were worse than 
death.” 

He stopped, his voice trembling, and we were both 
silent for a while. Still, I would not let him see 
how much his words had touched me, and by-and- 
by, “ But my father?” I said: ‘‘ He was strongly on 
the side of reform.” 

“Yes, by the nobles, for the people.” 

‘**But the nobles have cast me out,” I answered, 
warmly. ‘* Because I have gone a yard I have lost 
all. Shall I not go two and win all back?” 

** Win all,” he said, softly, ** but lose how much?” 

‘* Yet, if the people win? And you say they will.” 

‘* Even then, Tribune of the People,” he answered, 
gently, ‘‘and an outcast!’ 

They were the very same words I had applied to 
myself by the way, and I started. With sudden viv- 
idness I saw the picture they presented, and under- 
stood why Father Bendit had hesitated so long in 
my case. With the purest intentions and the most 
upright heart I could not make myself other than 
what I was; I should rise, were my energy crowned 
with success, to a point of splendid isolation, sus- 
pected by the people whose benefactor I had been, 
hated and cursed by the nobles whom I had deserted. 

Such a prospect might have been far from deter- 
ring some; it might have lured others. But I found 
myself in this moment of clear vision no hero. Old 
prejudices stirred in the blood; old traditions born 
of centuries of precedence and privilege awoke in 
the memory. A shiver of doubt and mistrust—such 
as I suppose has tormented reformers from the first, 
and caused all but the hardiest to flinch—passed 
through me, as I gazed across the candles at the 
Curé. I feared the people, the unknown. The howl 
of exultation that had rent the air in the Market- 
place at Cahors, the brutal cries that had hailed 
Gontaut’s fall, rang again in my ears. I shrank 
back, as a man shrinks who finds himself on the 
brink of an abyss, and through the wavering mist, 
parted for a brief instant by the wind, sees the cruel 
rocks and jagged points that wait for him below. 

It was a moment of extraordinary prevision, and 
though it passed immediately, dndJeft me conscious 
of the silent room and the good Curé—who affected 
to be suuffing one of the long candles—the effect it 
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produced on my mind continued. After Father Bendit 
had gone and the house was closed, I walked for an hour 
up and down the walnut avenue, now standing to gaze 
through the wide open iron gates that gave upon the 
road, now turning my back on them and staring at the 
gray, gaunt, steep-roofed house, with its flanking tower 
and round tourelle. 

Henceforth I made up my mind I would stand aside, 
I would welcome reform, and do in private what I could 
to forward it. But I would not a second time set myself 
against my fellows. I had had the courage of my opin- 
ions; no man could say that I had hidden them; but after 
this I would stand aside and watch the course of events, 

A cock crowed at the rear of the house—untimely; and 
across the hushed fields came the barking of a distant 
dog. As I stood listening, while the solemn stars gazed 
down, the slight which the St. Alais had put upon me 
dwindled—dwindled and shrank to its true dimensions, 
I thought of Mademoiselle Denise, of the bride I had lost, 
with a faint regret that was almost amusement. What 
would she think of this sudden rupture, I wondered— 
of this strange loss of her fiancé? Would it awaken her 
curiosity, her interest? Or would she, fresh from her con- 
vent school, think that things in the world went commonly 
so, that fiancés came and passed, and receptions found 
their natural end in riot? 

I laughed softly, pleased that I had made up my mind. 
But, had I known, as I listened to the rustling of the pop- 
lars in the road and the sounds that came out of the dark- 
ened world beyond them, what was passing there—had 
I known that. I should have felt even greater satisfac- 
tion. For this was Wednesday, the 22d of July, and 
that night Paris still palpitated after viewing strange 
things. For the first time she had heard the horrid cry, 
‘A Ja lanterne!” and seen a man, old and white-headed, 
hanged and tortured, until death freed him. She had 
seen another, the Intendant of the City, flung down, tram- 
pled, and torn to pieces in his own streets, publicly, in 
full day, in the presence of thousands. She had seen 
these things, trembling, and other things that had made the 
cheeks of reformers grow pale, and betrayed to all think- 
ing men that below Lafayette, below Bailly, below the 
Municipality and the Electoral Committee, roared and 
seethed the awakened forces of the Faubourgs, of St. An- 
toine and St. Marceau. 

Such outrages, remaining unpunished, were not slow— 
we know it now—to spread. The provinces within a 
week followed the lead of Paris. Already on the 21st 
the mob of Strasbourg had sacked the Hotel de Ville and 
destroyed the archives. During the same week the bas- 
tillesat Bordeaux and Caen were taken and destroyed. At 
Rouen, at Rennes, at Lyons, at St. Malo, were great riots 
with fighting, and nearer Paris, at Poissy and St. Germain, 
the populace hung the millers. But as far as Cahors was 
concerned, it was not until the astonishing tidings of the 
King’s surrender reached us a few days later, tidings that 
on the 17th of July he had entered insurgent Paris and 
tamely acquiesced in the destruction of the Bastille— 
it was not until that news reached us, and hard on its 
heels a rumor of the second rising on the 23d and the 
slaughter of Foulon and Berthier—it was not until then 
that the country round us began to be moved. Father 
Benoit, with a face of astonishment and doubt, brought 
me the tidings, and we walked on the terrace discussing 
it. Doubtless reports containing more or less of the truth 
had reached the city before, and, giving men something 
else to think of, had saved me from challenge or molesta- 
tion. But in the country, where I had spent the week 
in moody unrest, and not unfrequently reversing in the 
morning the decision at which I had arrived in the night, 
I had heard nothing until the curé came—I think,on the 
morning of the 29th of July. 

‘** And what do you think now ?” I said, thoughtfully, 
when I had listened to his tale. 

‘‘Only what I did before,” he answered, stoutly. “It 
has come. Without money, without soldiers who will 
fight, with a starving people, with men’s minds full of 
theories and abstractions tuat all tend towards change, 
what can a government do?” 

‘Cease to govern,” I said, tartly. ‘‘And that is not 
what any one wants.” 

“There must be a period of unrest,” he replied, but less 
confidently. *‘'The combined forces of order, however, 
have always triumphed. And I don’t doubt that they 
will again.” 

‘* After a period of unrest,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ I confess, I wish that we were 
through it. But we must be of good heart, M. le Vicomte. 
We must trust the people; we must confide in their good 
sense, their capacity for government, their moderation—” 

** What is it, Gil?” I said, interrupting him with a gest- 
ure of apology. The servant had come out of the house, 
and was waiting to speak to me. 

‘*M. Andoury, monsieur, from Cahors,” he answered. 

“The innkeeper?” 

** Yes, monsienr, and Buton. They ask to see you.” 

‘** Together?” I said. It seemed a strange conjunction. 

** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘* Well, shew them here,” I answered, after consulting 
my companion’s face. ‘‘ But Andoury? I paid my bill. 
What can he want?” 

“We shall see,” Father Bendéit answered, his eyes on 
the door. ‘‘ Here they come. Umph! M. le Vicomte,” 
he continued, in a lower tone, ‘‘I feel less confident.” 

I suppose he guessed something akin to the truth; but 
for my part I was completely at a loss. The innkeeper, a 
sleek, complaisant man, of whom, though I had known him 
some years, I had never seen much beyond the crown of 
his head, nor ever thought of him as separate from his 
guests and his ordinary, wore, as he advanced, a strange 
motley of dignity and subservience, now strutting with 
pursed lips and an air of extreme importance, and now 
slopping to bow in a shamefaced and half-hearted man- 
ner. His costume was as great a surprise as his appear- 
ance; for instead of his citizen’s suit of black, he sported 
a blue suit with gold buttons and a canary waistcoat, with 
a gold-headed cane; sober splendors, which nevertheless 
paled before two large bunches of ribbons, white, red, and 
blue, which he wore, one on his breast and one in his hat. 

His companion, who followed a foot or two behind him, 
his giant frame and sunburnt face setting off the citizen’s 














plumpness, was similarly bedizened. But though berib- 
boned and strangely companied, he was still Buton. His 
face reddened as he met my eyes, and he shielded himself 
as well as he could behind Andoury’s form. 

“Good-morning, Andoury,” I said. I could have laugh- 
ed at the awkward complaisance of the man’s manner, if 
something in the gravity of the curé’s face had not re- 
strained me. ‘‘ What brings you to Saux?” I continued. 
‘** And what can I do for you?” 

‘“‘ Tf it please you, M. le Vicomte—” he began. Then he 
paused, and straightening himself—for habit had bent his 
back—he concluded, abruptly : ‘‘ Public business, mousieur. 
And to have the honor of conferring with you on it.” 

“With me!” I saidjamazed. ‘‘ On public business!” 

He smiled ina sickly way, but stuck to his text. ‘‘ Even 
so, monsieur,” he said. ‘‘ There are such great changes, 
and—and so great need of advice.” 

‘That L ought not to wonder at M. Andoury seeking it 
at Saux?” 

‘* Even so, monsieur.” 

I did not try to hide my contempt and amusement, but 
shrugged my shoulders and looked at the curé. ‘‘ Well,” 
I said, ‘‘and what is it? Have you been selling bad wine? 
Or do you want the number of courses limited by act of 
the States-General? Or—” 

“* Monsieur,” he said, with an attempt at dignity, ‘‘ this 
is no time for jesting. In the pres- 
ent crisis innkeepers have as much 
at stake as, with reverence, the no- 
blesse; and deserted by those who 
should lead them—” 

‘* What, the innkeepers!” I cried. 

He grew as red as beet root. 
‘*M. le Vicomte understands that 
I mean the people,” he said, stiffly. 
‘*Who, deserted, I say, by their 
natural leaders—” 

‘For instance?” 

“M. le Due d’Artois, M. le 
Prince de Condé, M. le Duc de 
Polignac, M.—” 

** Bah!” Isaid. ‘“ How have they 
deserted ?” 

‘**Pardieu, monsieur! Have you 
not heard?” he said. 

** What?” 

**That they have left France? 
That on the night of the 17th, 
three days after the capture of the 
Bastille, the princes of the blood 
left France by stealth, and—” 

‘‘Impossible!” I said. ‘‘ Why?” 

** That is the very question, mon- 
sieur,” he answered, with eager 
forwardness, ‘‘ that is being asked. 
Some say that they thought to pun- 
ish Paris by withdrawing from it. 
Some that they did it to show their 
disapproval of his most gracious 
Majesty’s amnesty, which was an- 
nounced on that day. Some that 
they stood in fear. Some even that 
they anticipated Foulon’s fate—” 

“Man!” I cried, stopping him 
sternly, for I found this too much 
for my stomach; “you rave! Go 
back to your menus and your bouil- 
lis!’ What do you know about state 
affairs? Why, in my grandfather’s 
time,” I continued, wrathfully, ‘* if 
you had spoken of princes of the 
blood after that fashion you would 
have tasted bread and water for six 
months, and been lucky had you 
got off unwhipped.” 

The innkeeper quailed before me, 
and forgetting his new part in old 
habits, muttered an apology. He 
had not meant to give offence, he 
said. I was preparing to read him 
a lesson on this, when, to my aston- 
ishment, Buton intervened. ‘‘ But, 
monsieur, that is thirty years back,” 
he said, doggedly. 

‘© Why, you villain,” I exclaim- , 
ed, almost breathless with astonish- 
ment, *‘ what do you do in this ga- 
lére?” 

‘‘T am with him,” he answered, 
indicating his companion by a sul- 
len gesture. 

**On state business?” 

‘** Yes, monsieur.” 

‘Why, mon Dieu!” I cried, star- 
ing at him between amazement and 
incredulity. ‘‘If this is true, why 
did you not bring the watch-dog as well, and Farmer 
Jean’s ram, and the goodwife’s cat, and M. Andoury’s 
turnspit, and—” 

M. le Curé touched my arm. ‘“‘ Perhaps you had better 
hear what they have to say,” he said, softly. ‘‘ After- 
wards, M. le Vicomte—” 

I nodded sulkily. ‘‘ What is it, then?” I said. 
what you want to ask.” 

“The Intendant has fled,” Andoury answered, recover- 
ing something of his lost dignity, ‘‘and we are forming, 
in pursuance of advice received from Paris, and following 
the glorious example of that city, monsicur, a commit- 
tee—a committee to administer the affairs of the district. 
From that committee I, monsieur, with my good friend 
here, have the honor to be a deputation.” 

‘*With him?” I said, unable to control myself longer. 
‘* But, in Heaven’s name, what has he to do with the com- 
mittee or the affairs of the district?’ And I pointed 
with relentless finger to Buton, who reddened under his 
tan, and moved his huge feet uneasily, but did not speak. 

‘‘He is a member of it,” the innkeeper answered, with 
a side glance at his colleague which seemed to express 
anything but liking. ‘‘This committee, to be as perfect 
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as possible, Monsieur le Vicomte will understand, must 
represent all classes.” 

‘* Even mine, I suppose,” I said, with a sneer. 

“Tt is on that business we have come,” he answered, 
awkwardly. ‘‘To ask, in a word, M. le Vicomte, that you 
will allow yourself to be elected a member; and not only 
a member—” 
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‘* What elevation!” 

**__but President of the Committee.” 

After all, it was no more than I had been foreseeing. It 
had come suddenly, but in the main it was only that in 


sober fact which I had foreseen in a dream. Called the 
mandate of the peopie, it had sounded well; by the mouth 
of Andoury the innkeeper, Buton assessor, it jarred every 
nerve in me. I say it should not have surprised me. 
While such things were happening in the world—with a 
King who stood by and saw his fortress taken and his ser- 
vants killed, and pardoned the rebels; with an Intendant 
of Paris slaughtered in his own streets ; with rumors and 
tiots in every province, and flying princes, and swinging 
millers—there was really nothing wonderful in the invita- 
tion. And now, looking back, | find nothing surprising in 
it. I have lived to see men once of the same trade as An- 
doury stand by the throne glittering in stars and orders, 
and a smith born in the forge sit down to dine with em 
perors. But that July day, on the terrace at Saux, the 
offer seemed of all farces the wildest, and of all imperti- 
nences the most absurd. 

**Merci, monsieur,” I said at last, when I had recovered 
from my astonishment. ‘If I understand you rightly 
you ask me to sit on the same committee with that man?” 
And I pointed grimly to Buton. ** With the peasant born 
on my land, and subject yesterday to my justice? With 
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the serf whom my father freed? With the workman liv- 
ing on my wages?” 

Andoury glanced at his colleague. ‘ Well, M. le Vi- 
comte,” he said, coughing, “ to be perfect, you understand, 
a committee must represent all.” 

‘*A committee!” I retorted, unable to repress my scorn. 
“Tt is a new thing in France. And what is the perfect 
committee to do?” 

M. Andoury on a sudden recovered himself, and swelled 
with importance. ‘‘ The Intendant has fled,” he said. 
*‘And people no longer trust the magistrates. There 
are rumors of brigands, too; and corn is required. With 
all this the committee must deal, monsieur. It must take 
measures to keep the peace, to supply the city, to satisfy 
the soldiers, to consider future steps. Besides, M. le Vi- 
comte,” he continued, ‘‘it will correspond with Paris; it 
will—” 

“In a word,” I said, quietly, “it will govern. 
King, I suppose, having abdicated.” 

Andoury shrank bodily, and even lost some of his color. 
“God forbid!” he cried, in a whining tone. ‘‘It will do 
all in his Majesty’s name.” 

‘** And by his authority?” 

The innkeeper stared at me, startled and nonplussed, 
and muttered something about the people. 

‘Ah!’ T said. ‘‘It is the peaple who invite me to gov- 
ern, then, is it? Wéith an innkeeper and a peasant? And 
other innkeepers and peasants, 1 suppose? To govern! 
To usurp his Majesty’s functions? To supersede his ma- 
gistrates; to bribe his forces? In a word, friend Andoury,”’ 
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I continued, suavely,‘‘ to commit treason? Treason 
understand?” 

lhe innkeeper did, and he wiped his forehead with a 
shaking hand, and stood scared and speechless, looking at 
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me piteously, A second time the blacksmith took it on 
himself toanswer. ‘* Monseigneur—” he muttered, draw- 
ing his great black hand across his beard. 

*Buton,” 1 answered, suavely, “ permit me. For a 
man who aspires lo gover Lin “country, you are too re 


spectful.”’ 

‘You have omitted one thing it is for the committee to 
do,” the giant answered, oking, like a timid 
yet sullen dog, anywhere but i y face 

‘** And that is?” 

‘*'To protect the seigneurs.” 

I stared at him between anger and surprise. 
anew light. After a pause, ‘ From whom: 

‘** Their people,” he answered. 

‘* Their Butons,” I said. 
in our beds, are we?” 

He stood sulkily silent. 

‘* Thank you, Buton,” I said. 
turn for a winter’s corn. Merci! 
able to do good!” 

The man reddened through his tan, and on a sudden 
looked at me for the first time. ‘‘ You know that you 
lie, M. le Vicomte,” he said. 

** Lie, sirrah?” I cried. 

“Yes, monsieur,” he answered, 
‘you know that I would die for 
the seigneur, as much if the 
iron collar were round my neck; 
that before fire touched the house 
of Saux it should burn me; that I 
am my lord’s man, alive and dead. 
But, monseigneur,” and as he con 
tinued he lowered his tone to one 
of solemn earnestness, striking in 
aman so rough, *‘ there are abuses, 
and there must be an end of them. 
There are tyrants, and they must 
go. There are men and women 
and children starving, and there 
must be an end of that. There is 
grinding of the faces of the poor, 
monseigneur—not here, but every 
where round us—and there must 
be an end of that. And the poor 
pay taxes and the rich go free; the 
poor make the roads and the rich 
use them; the poor have no salt 
while the King eats gold. To all 
these things there is now to be an 
end; quietly, if the seigneurs will, 
but an end. An end, monseign- 
eur, though we burn chateaux,” 
he added, grimly. 
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L said, curtly. 
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‘*And that is your re 
In this world it is profit 
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A MEMORIAL ‘TO BISHOP 


BROOKS. 
WHEN the Church of the Incar- 
nation at Madison Avenue and 


Thirty-fifth Street in this city shall 
have received the bronze bass-relief 
statue of Bishop Phillips Brooks 
that Mr. William Clark Noble has 
just completed in the clay and sent 
to the bronze-foundry, it will pos 
sess one of the largest and most re- 
markable examples of ecclesiastical 
portrait-sculpture in this country. 
In respect to the importance of 
the subject and the successful 
sculptural treatment,one might find 
it difficult to point out the superi- 
or, or even the equal, of this splen- 
did work of art. There is no trick- 
ery here, no striving after any ef 
fect other than truth, no attempt 
at mere picturesqueuess that might 
be decorative only. Massiveness 
of figure, dignity of carriage. and 
gracious personality — qualities 
that mide Bishop Brooks so un- 
common a man—characterize this 
almost speaking representation of 
him. Here is Phillips Brooks to 
the life, impressive in presence, 
sweet and grave in expression, fa- 
miliar in pose. Even the archi- 
tectural surroundings of the figure, 
part Gothic and part. Byzantine, 
emphasize the broad humanity and 
catholicity of the man. The figure is between low and 
mezzo relief; yet it has all the appearance of the high- 
est relief; sculptors who have seen it can ‘scarcely be 
convinced that it is less than fifteen or twenty inches 
high. This end has been attained through a very skilful 
and original method of modelling that produces the effect 
almost of a full round statue by placing every part of the 
figure in the proper plane, while still keeping it all prac- 
tically flat. The head is a fine piece of modelling. It is 
full face front—a pose that is daring, and almost unique in 
modern portrait relief sculpture. In modern times sculp- 
tors seem to have been willing to confine themselves to the 
profile as less difficult, even if sometimes less perfect in re- 
sults. Mr. Noble’s work is a very satisfactory innovation. 
The relief is a commission from Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
a brother of Bishop Brooks, as a memorial for the Church 
of the Incarnation. It was modelled with special refer- 
ence to the position that it will hold on the wall of the 
church, in a darkened interior with trying cross-lights 
playing over it. The cross-hatching behind the figure 
and the architectural border will have the effect of a 
strong dark background, throwing the figure forward and 
strikingly accentuating it. The figure itself is nearly seven 
feet high, and it was necessarily photographed on the line 
of vision. In the church the relief will be elevated to a 
position where it will appear life size, or about six feet 
four inches, and what seems in the photograph to be an 
unnatural length of figure will disappear. An elaborate 
mosaic of marble and onyx by Louis Tiffany will sur- 
round it. ; 
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BRONZE 


RONZE has a charm of its own, a character of 
its own that metals of greater cost do not pos- 
sess. It is an alloy of copper and tin, or some 
other metal; but, like certain hybrids, it ap- 
peals to human sympathies, standing closer to 

human life than things of purer strain. The very name 
suggests the great extinct civilizations whose members 
used it with so much wisdom in the industries and arts, 
carving with its aid ivory and the hardest stone, casting 
and fashioning from it knife and razor as well as shield 
and sword, moulding it into the husbandman’s sickle and 
the woman’s mirror as well as the warrior’s spear. It is 
an alloy of copper that does not pose for its value, but 
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BY CHARLES DE KAY. 


handsome,and in the form of coins, medals, and tokens it 
has kept the record of men and peoples utterly vanished 
from history. 

The clash of the pagan sword of bronze on brazen shield 
was followed by the sonorous tones of Christian bells ring- 
ing for birth and joy, tolling for death and disaster, Stat- 
ues in bronze gave men a formal immortality, and bells, 
which originally were made of stone, became in their per- 
fected bronze shape the audible symbol of an immortality 
promised to the followers of Christ. Hence the detesta- 
tion of bells by the pagans of Europe. If in remote ages 
brooches, helmets, and personal ornaments generally used 
by men and women were of bronze, to-day cannon and the 

hulls of yachts are made 
of the same metal. 

The dictionaries strive 
to connect bronze with 
old words of Teutonic 

. stock meaning and sound- 
ing like brown, but they 
do not bring conviction. 
Bronze is not especially 
brown in color, although 
beautiful patinas in shades 
of brown can be formed 
on its surface. In the old 
songs and legends bronze 
spear-heads seem to have 
impressed bards as red 
(when polished) or green 
or blue rather than brown. 
As to Italian - tongues, 
bronze is a comparatively 

















GRILLE FOR NEW NETHERLAND HOTEL.—Designed by W. R. Hume. 


has been content with a sturdy usefulness throughout a 
career that extends from the early dawn of civilization to 
the present day. 

Objects in bronze have taught us much concerning the 
life and customs of pristine races, because it does not chip 
like stone, nor rust like iron and silver, nor moulder as 
wood will when exposed to moisture in the earth or air. 

Ata period far beyond the reach of history bronze oc- 
cupied the most conspicuous place of any metal in the 
thoughts of mankind, To-day it enters into the arts and 
sciences undiminished in usefulness, Statuary became in 
time beholden to it for a material at once convenient and 
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BASS-RELIEF STATUE OF BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS AT THE 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, NEW YORK. 
By W. Clark Noble. 


[A special article descriptive of this Memorial Statue to Bishop Brooks will be found on page 107.] 
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late word. In all likeli- 
hood they are right who 
say it came into them from 
Brundisium es, ‘*‘ Brindisi 
metal,” because Brindisi 
was the chief port whence the products of the Levant 
spread through Italy, just as copper or cuprum came from 
Cuprium es, ‘‘Cyprus metal.” Many if not all the met- 
als known to Greeks and Romans seem to have shared 
such derivation from the place whence they came, or were 
thought tocome. I would suggest that for the Latin races, 
aurum, gold, may well have been the Afrum es, ‘‘ Afri- 
can metal,” because, with respect to Italy, Africa was the 
place whence gold came in largest quantity. Perhaps it 
will be found that the old Greek term for bronze, ‘* chal- 
kos,” comes likewise from the name of a seaport or region 
whence the Phenicians brought bronze to Greece. 

In medieval times we have similar deriva- 
tions of the names of articles and stuffs from 
towns and countries, such as arras, muslin, 
china, diaper, turkey—to mention merely those 
that first come to mind. It is a tradition of 
Chalkis in Euboea that the town took its name 
from the copper-mines near by, The bronzy 
look of a certain lizard induced the ancients to 
call it chalkidike, like the district of Thrace on 
the Agean. The many towns in Greece named 
Chalkis or Chalké seem to refer to the favorite 
metal of the peoples about the Mediterranean 
on their emergence from the age of polished 
stone. Doubtless towns whose citizens dealt in 
manufactured copper or bronze obtained great 
fame among the country people, and in many 
cases took their name from *‘ chalkos,” itself ori- 
ginally a place name. We get a hint from the 
names given by 
the Greeks to 
places in Indo- 

China, concern- 

ing which their 
knowledge was 
naturally vague. — —--=55 
Thus in Far- = 
ther India they ~~ 
placed a Chryse 

and a Golden 
Chersonese, be- 
cause gold was 

an export from India. 
Perhaps chrysos, gold, 
came from Chrysé in 
Mysia, and arguros, sil- 
ver, from Argyria in 
Phrygia. In any case, 
these coincidences are 
noteworthy and supply 
a want—the record of 
word- meanings for met- 
al 
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Mr. Petrie thinks he 
has reason to establish 
for Egypt an age of 
copper immediately be- 
fore the age of bronze. 
The polished stone age 
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er with tin to vary the alloy and obtain some specially de- 
sirable qualities of flux and color. 

With the preponderance of iron and perhaps of stecl 
as more efficient material for weapons and armor, cer- 
tainly much cheaper and nearer to hand, bronze retired 
partially from the field of war, only to occupy larger space 





THE PURITAN.—By J. Q. A. Ward. 
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in statuary, so that in our day ‘‘a bronze” means a figure 
or group cast in that metal. But the black did not over- 
come the red metal at once. It was long before peoples 
who were used to handle bronze scythes and axes would 
give up their ancestral weapons and tools. In the bronze 
age—a somewhat vague term, but an undoubted epoch of 
the past—artificers knew how to give wonderful hardness 
and edge to bronze blades. The latter were elastic, and 
in battle often got out of shape, but a system seems to 
have prevailed in the old armies of Europe whereby the 
warriors whose swords and darts were blunted or twisted 
could turn their damaged weapons over to smiths accom- 
panying the fight, and have them hammered out and re- 
tempered on the field. Irish literature contains evidence 
of this. It accounts for the fact that the old races held 
to bronze long after the superiority of iron in some re- 
spects was established. 
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held on for centuries 
along the Nile in reti- 
gious rites and in archi- 
tecture, whilst copper, 
bronze, and iron came 
successively into use without driving either 
stone or other metals out. 

In remote antiquity bronze meant»a fairly 
high civilization, since its presence indicates a 
higher grade than:that held by North Ameri- 
can Indians. These did not smelt copper, but 
beat it into shape in moulds of stone, perhaps 
after roasting the ore a little to soften it. Among 
the Mediterraneans, even after smelting was 
learnt. it must have been long before the good 
effects of an admixture of tin with copper were 
discovered, Tin is a rather rare. metal. It 
makes copper stronger, less liable to fracture, 
easier to melt, and the addition of a little lead 
or zinc keeps the molten mass yet more fluid. 
The commonest proportion is nine parts of cop- 
per to one of tin; but silver, nickel, alaminum, 
and lead have been used in place of or togeth- 
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COUNTER GRILLE FOR CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Designed by A. Page Brown. . Made-by John Williams. 


Few workshops are more attractive than bronze-foun- 
dries—broad light and shade, simple large interiors with 
great cranes for hoisting, an’ earthen floor, vast rafters 
overhead. - Silent intent figures in blue overalls bend over 
strangely shaped moulds, or chase the cast metal at bench- 
es set with various tools.- In one part the comparatively 
noiseless but slow and laborious task of ramming in the 
materials for the moulds, in which a special kind of Paris 
sand is an ingredient; elsewhere the clang of hammers 
chipping and* smoothing the castings, or the grind of 
augers biting the metal, turning swiftly under that pri- 
meval implement fashioned like a bow and bowstring, 
which savages invented in the remotest past, at first to 
aid in twirling the firestick to produce fire, then to pierce 
shell and bene. 

Great is the excitement when the moment arrives to 


cast a large statue, or the frame-work to such a door as, 


Trinity Church, New York, can boast. For weeks the 
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GATES FOR GENERAL THOMAS. 
Designed by Cottier & Co. Made by John Williams. 


master-workmen have been fashioning the core and outer 
moulds; these must be so adjusted to each other that the 
spaces between core and mould are just right in width 
throughout. Every part must be calculated to resist the 
rush of flaming metal; every section of the mould must 
be properly strong and supported aright. In the crevices 
between core and mould there must be no rubbish nor 
sand nor fallen particles. The holes made as vents for 
gases must be clear of dust. No moisture must exist 
anywhere to spring into steam under the intense heat of 
the metal, wrecking the work of months, and imperilling 
the founders. For greater security, in case the mould 
should give way, the dangerous work is done in a pit dug 
from the floor of the foundry. When all is ready, every- 
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thing tested, the metal in perfect fusion, then the 
great steel buckets are lowered into the seething 
mass and raised again. Dripping liquid fire, they 
are carried over to the pit and pour a glorious run of 
lava through the opening of the mould. Despatch 
is the word, lest the metal lose any of its fluidity, 
and fail to penetrate every twist and turn of the 
mould, fill each wrinkle and hollow, drive out every 
particle of air, and brim the opening just to the need- 
ful point. 

Sometimes every care is in vain. An ominous re- 
port is heard, and the living metal spurts from the 
mould in jets, crackling, burning, blinding the anx- 
ious men on watch. Work is stopped, an ambulance 
summoned, the wounded removed to the hospital, 
and the whole task begun again from the start. 
After a time the ruins are hoisted out of the pit, 
broken with sledge-hammer and saw, and the metal 
thrown aside for later use. 

These are the moments dreaded by the bronze- 
founder. Such a catastrophe is not only dangerous 
to life and limb; it means a loss of money that is 
sometimes crippling. Wages of bronze-workers are 
very high, because none but skilled workmen who 
earn large wages can be employed. The time spent 
in perfecting the moulds is alone a large factor in 
the cost. To this one must add the profits to offset 
such disasters as mentioned. Our founders should 
devise methods to minimize these costs and make 
bronzes less in price, so that men of moderate for- 
tunes can purchase them. At present almost all the 
workmen in bronze foundries here are French or 
Belgians or Germans, who have learned their trade 
in Europe. Only gradually are Americans pushing 
into the ranks of this highly paid industry. 

The oldest foundry is that at Chicopee, established 
in 1820. There the late H. K. Brown had his eques- 
trian Washington cast which stands on Union Square, 
New York. John Q. A. Ward was his assistant, and 
Brown placed his name along with his own on the 
base of the casting. When the work was half done 
the French moulders struck for higher wages, think- 
ing it impossible that the work could be carried 
through without their aid. Incensed at their sudden 
defection without warning, young Ward resolved to 
carry out the task alone, and by extraordinary exer- 
tions succeeded. The episode, as it is told 
by Mr. Ward, recalls Benvenuto Cellini’s 
struggle during the casting of his Perseus 
whilst he lay ill of a fever, when the work- 
men, through stupidity, came near destroy- 
ing the results of weeks of labor. Brown 
made two equestrian monuments for the 

city of Washington after that, but neither is to 
be compared to its advantage with the equestrian 
figure in New York. 

The second foundry to be established was the 
Henri-Bonnard Company’s in New York, un- 
less the former Wood’s foundry of Philadelphia 
antedates it. MM. Henri and Bonnard were 
makers of industrial bronze in New York who 
were called ou for larger work by the architects 
of the Vanderbilt residences; the latter helped 
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EX-GOVERNOR FLOWER, ALBANY CAPITOL. 
By Olin L. Warner. 


work for the great Lick Monument, but the Cincinnati 
works, which existed a decade ago, have been closed for 
several years. 

Bronze is apt to be associated too closely with monu- 
ments that stand in public places, because the enjoyment 
of small bronze-work is not general. The lover of bronzes, 
however, regards size no more than does the lover of 





them to a foundry of some size. Their business 





was bought by Messrs. Merritt and Aucaigne, 
who formed a stock company and have man- 
aged the foundry since. If a difficult bit of 
work is to be done, sculp- 
tors turn to this foundry 
with confidence; though 
the cost is often greater 
than elsewhere, the com- 
pany’s reputation for good 
metal and fine casting is 
very high. Their first large 
work was the colossal Wash- 
ington in Wail Street. Two 
foremen of this foundry, 
MM. Aubry and Lorme, 
have established themselves 
in New York. Mr. Mau- 
rice J. Power manages a 
third foundry; a fourth in 
New York is carried on by 
Mr. John Williams in con- 
nection with his iron-foun- 
dry, but so far the bronze 
section of his establishment 
has not undertaken large 
statues. In Philadelphia 
two energetic young foun- 
drymen, the Bureau _bro- 
thers, have a place capable 
of turning out large works. 


for Washington and for the 

military monument at In- 

dianapolis. The Gorham 

Company casts bronze statues of life 
size at its Elmwood works near Prov- 
idence. In Chicago the bronze foun- 
dries do not undertake important ar- 
tistie work, but supply commercial 
articles to the trade. Recently a foun- 
dry for bronzes of a large size has 
sprung up in San Francisco to do 

















“They have various orders BRONZE DOORS AND STONE TYMPANUM FOR TRINITY 


CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Designed by Carl Bitter. 


paintings. He finds a zest in figurines or medallions or 
small objects, in whose making the Japanese surpass ali 
people of modern times. Quaint in shape and lovely in 
patina, many such objects are truly works of art, and of 
grand art, not merely by reason of form, but of color too. 
These the amateur loves to hold in his hand and fondle 
while the light plays on them. Favorite pieces often 
show the love of their owner by the rubbed surfaces that 
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NIRVANA—TOMB OF MRS. HENRY ADAMS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By Augustus St. Gaudens, 





GRILLE.—Designed by Peabody & Stearns. Made by John Williams. 





JOHN HARVARD.—By Daniel C. French. 
[Plaster Cast.] 


shine in contrast with the green or brown of the hol- 
lows. Their surfaces form beautiful combinations, re- 
calling without direct imitation the lichen-spotted boles 
of trees, weathered and moss-grown rocks, the plumage 
of birds, or the spangled skins of reptiles or beasts. 

With a wider and deeper feeling for the arts, the 
world of amateurs ‘will take more interest in bronzes 
for the decoration of houses within and without, either 
as part of the structure or independent of it. ‘To aid 
the spread of this taste is one of the objects of the 
National Sculpture Society, which seeks to encourage 
the making of figurines and small groups that come 
within the means of people of moderate fortune. Own- 
ers of bronzes are led to examine monuments with 
experienced eyes, to study sculpture more in museums 
and in photographs, to make themselves familiar with 
the best sculpture of the past and present, and gradually 
to avoid that style of public monument which is now 
only too common—fit at the best for a small table 
group; at the worst, for the slag-heap of a foundry. 
Men and women of this sort will gravitate naturally 
into the ranks of committees on monuments, and per- 
haps be the means of saving future generations from 
many a hideous bit of sculpture. 

As a metal for the fine arts, bronze has a great fu- 
ture in the United States. Our Indians had already 
discovered our wealth in copper before we arrived. 
Bronze is not so costly that it tempts the pilferer and 
vandal to use the melting-pot; works of art in it are 
therefore reasonably safe. It is really far more attrac- 
tive as a material for larger and smaller objects than 
gold or silver. It enters the: intricacies of a mould 
almost as completely as molten iron, and it takes on 
the most charming colors under expert treatment, 
whilst the untreated bronze surface, rather gaudy and 
raw at first in the open light of day, soon undergoes 
atmospheric changes which make it beautiful indeed. 
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People who have been passing through 
Wall Street from time to time of recent 
years must have noticed the gradual 
improvement of Ward’s Washington 
on the. Sub- Treasury steps, as it lost 
its shiny newness and took on the col- 
ors of = 

The cleanser of bronzes is one of 
the nuisances against which Park Com- 
missioners and municipal art societies 
have to'be ever on their guard. But 
the fact that sand-paper has often de- 
stroyed the finer lines of bronzes and 
ruined their color for many years does 
not argue against all caring for objects 
cast in that material, especially such 
as are exposed to the vitiated air of 
cities and the accumulations of rubbish 
brought by birds and the winds. Melt- 
ing snow, holding in solution various 
acids from the gas-laden air of cities, 
may eat ay bronze in the folds of 
drapery, laps ‘of seated figures, or other 
places where water will lie. Our sculp- 
tors of to-day rarely go so far as to 
consider practical points like this, and 
model figures so as to avoid them. 
Intelligent care is needed for bronzes 
as well as for marbles; but .the tools 
for cleansing should be confined to soft 
brushes and soft rags, in order that the 
fine natural patina, which, try as they may, bronzists 
can never imitate, be not removed by too vigorous 


GENERAL GATES—SARATOGA MONUMENT. 
By George E. Bissell. 


LD)-ROOM OF THE HENRI-BONNARD BRONZE COMPANY, 
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BOY AND RABBIT.—By J. S. Hartley. 
{Plaster Cast.} 


polishing and rubbing. As for acids and scr rapers, 
it must only be when a long-neglected monument is 
first attacked that such violent measures should be 
allowed. A general rule to follow: No labor should 
be allowed on a bronze unless an intelligent expert, 
an expert in fact, stand by to direct the work. This 
is true of coins as well as colossal statues. The bronzes 
in Central Park, and especially the big Liberty in New 
York Harbor, built of riveted bronze plates, require 
the watchful care of such a person, in order that re- 
pairs and cleansing can be done before the damage 
goes far. 

A collection of bronzes satisfies the love inherent in 
mankind for form, and pleases not a little his love for 
color. From bright green to bright yellow, from brown- 
black to invisible green or blue, there is a great range of 
colors for the skilled collector. Velvety and satiny pa- 
tinas are produced by modern Japanese; the old bronz- 
ists of Japan and Europe knew many secrets of color as 
well as many bold and charming forms. Renaissance 
bronzes are a study in themselves, so that in Demi- 
doff or Spitzer sales noted pieces are eagerly con- 
tended for by museums and amateurs. In bird and 
beast figures the lay of feather and hair is reproduced 
by the Japanese artist-artisan, while the modern French 
workman sometimes hits on combinations of bronze, 
steel, silver, and gold, of ivory and mother-of- pearl, 
not fused, but contributing each its own value of 
color and quality to the whole, which satisfy buyers 
for whom nothing is too magnificent. In India and 
Siam a peculiar black bronze is obtained by the liberal 
admixture of lead to the alloy. 

Yet it may be fairly said that neither China of old, 
nor Japan during the five or six centuries past, nor 
Italy during the Renaissance, produced finer work than 
prehistoric man. It is as if the genius scattered now- 
adays in a hundred directions was then confined to a 
few, and bronzes have survived to tell the story. 
Modern and medieval work is more complicated, yes; 
more consciously aiming to be artistic, yes; but not of 
better quality as material, nor better in design for the 
purpose of the object; nor better cast as to workman- 
like craft; nor better in taste as to design. The 
bronze brooches, spear-heads, swords, toilet - boxes, 
hunting and war horns, and idol-chariots found in 





Ireland and Denmark testify to the high level of skill 
among the ancient bronzists of Europe. 

In fact, we have much to learn, much to study, much 
to invent, in the employment of bronze for the fine arts. 
Collections like that of Mr. H. R. Bishop, of New York, 
are full of suggestions to the artist-artisan, who shall see 
his way hereafter to produce works of pure or industrial 
art that, like the bronzes Barye made, will take their place 
beside fine paintings among household treasures and the 
most admired objects in museums 

The bronze-founders of America are ready to do their 
part; so are the sculptors. It is for our connoisseurs to 
ask of the latter original designs, and charge the former 
with the casting of their work in American foundries. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S DEATH. 


Tue following areextracts from a private letter touching 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s death. The letter is from Apia, 
Samoa: 

“Although the public were aware from the frequent 
newspaper publications that the late Robert Louis Steven- 
son was in frail health, yet so frequent were the publica- 
tions and the denials that the intelligence of his death 
came as a surprise. 

‘“Mr. Stevenson for many years was regarded as a cer- 
tain victim of consumption. Dwelling much on this—the 
horror of a lingering death—had brought him often to ex- 


THE BIER OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


press the wish that death would come suddenly and with- 
out warning. 

“In Samoa he was perhaps better known through his 
connection with its anomalous politics than for his great 
place in letters. He was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
amiable race which populate these islands. He became 
their leader and advocate. His voice was often heard in 
their behalf through the columns of the London Zimes. 
His Footnote to History and his advocacy of the rights and 
independence of Samoa brought him the bitter hostility 
of the Germans. He regarded Germany as the oppressor 
of Samoa, and he hoped that his hand might prove equal 
to the task of saving his chosen people from the tyranny 
of and dispersion by Germany that he so much dreaded. 

“The Samoans are a people wedded to precedent and 
ceremonial. The authority of a chief is very great. These 
people appreciated the earnestness of Mr. Stevenson, and 
manifested their esteem on every occasion. He was crea- 
ted and accorded all the rights of a chieftain, being given 
a Samoan name, ‘ Tusitala’—the Writer of Stories. 

‘*Mr. Stevenson on the day of his death worked faith- 
fully on the book he had in hand, Hermiston, working on 
until four o’clock, much beyond his usual hour. He was 
in unusually good humor, and on coming down from his 
library expressed the opinion that he had never accom- 
plished as good work as he had on that day. He men- 
tioned a wish for a salad at dinner, which Mrs. Stevenson 
hastened to prepare, with his assistance. While so busied, 
he suddenly put his hands to his head and asked, ‘ What’s 


that?’ and then added immediately, ‘Do I look strange? 
This was about six and a half o'clock on the afternoon 
of Monday, December 3d. He was helped to a couch in 
the great hall, of which he was so proud, and expired at a 
little past eight o’clock, not having uttered another word. 

“Tn accordance with his wish, often yressed, he was 
buried on the loftiest peak of Mount \ i 
diately overhanging his late home. The 
carrying the coffin to such a height reauired a roadway 
to be cut through the tropic growth of the mountain- 
side. All this was done by mourning Samoans in three 
or four hours, At one o'clock the day following his death 
the coffin was carried and lifted to its lofty resting-place 
on the mountain-top. It required the efforts, sorrowing- 
ly given, of sixty stalwart Samoans to accomplish the 
task. No white men were present save a few intimate 
friends. 

“*But one woman saw him laid away, his step-daughter, 
Mrs. Isabella Strong. 

‘*The grave into which he sank, his coffin draped in the 
union-jack, had perhaps once before held an occupant. 
Two hundred years ago Soalu, a famous warrior, was 
buried on that self-same spot.” 

Our illustration represents the body lying in state in 
the apartment known as the great hall, reposing on a mass 
of fine mats, articles of priceless value in native estima- 
tion. Others are draped about, all brought by chiefs as 
funeral offerings. A Samoan holds his solitary vigil by 
the dead. 


SCENE OF THE EXPLOSIONS AT BUTTE CITY, MONTANA, 
Where Sixty Persons were Killed, and Forty or more Wounded.—[See Page 115.] 
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THE MORAL OF REPUBLICANISM IN 
FRANCE. 

TwIce within a twelvemonth the French Republic has 
been deprived of its Chief Magistrate—the first by the 
knife of an assassin, and the second by his voluntary ab- 
dication. Each was replaced by constitutional methods 
within a few hours. Both these changes, reaching down 
as they did to the very centres of the nation’s life, were 
accomplished as quietly and orderly as a change of guard. 
The currents of our great rivers under a bridge of ice 
could not pursue their course with a more unrippled sur- 
face. In each case men of character and responsibility 
were chosen to replace men of character and responsibili- 
ty. The rentes fell off only a quarter per cent.—less than 
would probably have followed the news that Germany 
had laid the keel of a new ironclad, or that England had 
increased by a few guns her naval force for the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The fear of change perplexing monarchs seems to have 
had no terrors for the sovereign people of France. Had 
two such vital changes, or either one of them, occurred 
under any of her dynastic governments, would any part 
of the civilized world, to say nothing of the French na- 
tion, have been so little disturbed? 

This is a fair question, and this is a time when it may 
be profitably considered. Let us glance at the history of 
France during the last two or three centuries of its dynas- 
tic governments, beginning with the consolidation of the 
French monarchy under Henry IV. He came to the 
throne through the assassination of his predecessor, and 
after a reign of uninterrupted foreign and civil, wars to 
maintain his position, fell himself the victim of an assassin. 

Louis XVI. was tried, condemned, and executed as a 
state criminal, and his country given over for some twenty 
years to the terrors of revolutionary governments. Louis 
XVII. never ascended the throne, and died in exile. Na- 
poleon I. came to the throne as the fruit of revolution, 
and died a prisoner of war in exile. Louis XVIII. was 
seated on the French throne and maintained there by for- 
eign bayonets. His successor, Charles X., after a brief 
reign of six years, was obliged to flee his country, and 
died in exile. His successor, Louis Philippe, was raised 
to the throne by a revolution, and by a revolution was 
cast down from it. He also died a refugee and exile. 
Napoleon III. was dethroned by a revolutionary govern- 
ment, after having been taken prisoner by the Germans, 
He also died in exile. From but one of the three remain- 
ing of the ten dynastic sovereigns of France for the last 
three centuries—Louis XI1I.—did the crown pass to the 
head lawfully entitled to wear it. He was the only one 
about whose successor there was no dispute. 

If history has any lesson for posterity, that of monarch- 
ical France for the last three centuries can scarcely be 
deemed to commend the hereditary principle for the se- 
lection of a nation’s rulers. 

But the experience of France has some other lessons 
for us. Of these ten hereditary sovereigns, Louis XIII. 
fell heir to the crown in his tenth year; Louis X1V. in 
his fifth year; his great-grandson, who succeeded him, 
came also to the throne in his fifth year; and his succes- 
sor in his twentieth year—while the public policies of all 
four of them were shaped mainly by a ‘‘combine” of 
priests and prostitutes. From 1600 until the accession of 
Bonaparte, about two hundred years, the crown passed 
by inheritance to infant children, and during that entire 
period the nation was a prey to foreign or intestine wars. 

Again, from the days of Henry of Navarre’s short- 
sighted apostasy to the deposition of Louis Napoleon, 
France was subjected to twenty-seven different govern- 
ments, an average new government every ten years, and 
to as many different constitutions, for with every change 
of sovereign, whether by death or otherwise, the govern- 
ment always underwent fundamental change, only not to 
be characterized as revolutionary in every case, because ac- 
complished in a few instances by intrigue rather than by 
violence. 

Now let us turn the leaf and see what popular sover- 
eignty has done for France. The republic was pro- 
claimed in 1871. It has flourished under the same consti- 
tution for twenty-four years, or more than twice as long 
as the average governments of France for the preceding 
three centuries. During that period it has chosen six 
Chief Magistrates—Thiers, McMahon, Grévy, Carnot, Casi- 
mir-Perier, and the new incumbent Faure, no one of them 
infants or the puppets of weak women nor of ambitious 
or lascivious priests, but all men of mature years, of large 
experience, and amply equipped for the ordinary duties 
of a constitutional President. During all that period she 
has successfully cultivated peaceful relations with her 
neighbors, and by the force of her example has constrained 
the papal government, for the first time in its history, to 
recognize the doctrine of popular sovereignty in a country 
professing fealty to the See of Rome. Can the other 
European states long resist the moral effect of such an 

-example? 

In forecasting the future of France it is worthy of note 
that at every successive general election that has been 
held since the republic was established the republican 
party has developed increasing strength, and dynasticism 
a corresponding weakness. There has been no formida- 
ble reactionary tendency exhibited at the polls, and the 
only serious opposition any administration has had to en- 
counter has come from the class most hostile to dynasti- 
cism. 

M. Faure, who has just been chosen to replace M. 
Perier, though a man of not a little political experience, 
has never been known as an aspirant to the leadership of 
a party. His election in the recent crisis is another con- 
firmation of the central truth of republican politics, that 
everybody is wiser than anybody. He is the first Presi- 
dent France has had who seemed to be in touch with the 
masses of the French people, and who believed that gov- 
ernment bas something to do of even greater importance 
than making war and Academicians. In a country where 
universal suffrage prevails, as in France, the government 
must inevitably sooner or later come to represent the av- 
erage intellectual and moral forces of the people who 
make it. The more uniform their moral and intellectual 
standards, the more harmoniously will they dwell togeth- 
er, amd the less acrimonious their political differences, 
while the reverse will be the case the more their standards 
differ. Of the thirty-seven millions of people in France 
when the republic was proclaimed in 1871, less than half 
could read and write, and of these less than half could 
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read well enough to make the accomplishment of much 
use to them. Three-quarters at least of the population 
knew little or nothing of politics, save what they picked up 
at cabarets or was communicated to them by the clergy. 
The other quarter embraced the couri, the professionals, 
and what are known as the middle class. When these 
classes from the opposite poles of the political magnet 
came to sbare the franchise, and on equal terms, of course 
there was the widest possible diversity of views in regard 
to the functions and duties of government; and so little 
experience in self-government had the French enjoyed 
that very sensible men might divide upon the question 
whether the three-quarters or the one-quarter were the saf- 
est trustees of political power. No one of the previous 
Presidents of France has been in cordial sympathy with 
the illiterate class, nor would either, probably, have ex- 
tended to it the franchise had it been in his power to pre- 
vent it. It is these antagonizing interests, which the late 
President had no faculty, if any disposition, to reconcile, 
that subjected him to what, from this distance and with 
our present lights, looks like a rather ignominious abdica- 
tion. 

It 1s a conspicuous evidence of the spread of political 
intelligence among the people of France, and the develop- 
ment of practical statesmanship among their representa- 
tives, that in looking for a successor to Perier they chose 
a man of the people as well as a man of affairs; a man 
who believes that the true way and the only way to ad- 
minister a popular government is by inclining before the 
people’s mandate, and not by trying to impose an individ- 
ual’s or a faction’s ideal against the will of a manifest ma- 
jority. In inviting M. Bourgeois to form a ministry, M. 
Faure showed that he did not propose to govern the re- 
public by the votes of an Academic minority. This poli- 
cy ought to conciliate support to his administration, es- 
pecially if the Chambers support him. Whatever may be 
the fate of M. Bourgeois, and even should the Chambers 
falter in their support, their successors are likely to be re- 
enforced from the popular constituencies, who are every 
year acquiring a juster comprehension of their rights as 
well as of their true interests. As a necessary conse- 
quence, every year the political thought and aspirations 
of the nation are becoming more homogeneous, while ex- 
tremists of every class are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to get the ear or sympathies of the nation. Of this 
the election of M. Faure furnishes important and gratify- 
ing evidence. Ex-MINISTER TO FRANCE. 


BOSTON FROM THE AMES BUILDING. 


STRANGERS who desire to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
Boston nowadays seldom take the trouble to climb the 
long stairs to the State House cupola or Bunker Hill 
Monument, but save their wind and their legs and take an 
elevator to the top of some*great office building, obtain- 
ing if possible admission to the roof. The great tower- 
like Ames building at the corner of Washington and State 
streets is the tallest of these, and the prospects which it 
affords are nearly as extensive as those from the State 
House. In this issue two of these views are given, look- 
ing eastward and westward. Towards the east we over- 
look the harbor and Boston Bay, with its islands. Of 
the latter, most conspicuous is Governors Island, with 
Fort Winthrop, and on the extreme right is Castle Isl- 
and, with Fort Independence, now granted by the na- 
tional government for use as a feature of the Park De- 
partment. Beyond the narrow part of the harbor on 
the left that marks the confluence of the Charles and Mys- 
tic rivers—in the old times the entrance to Boston Bay 
at the Brewsters was regarded as the mouth of the Charles 
—is East Boston, with its deep-water docks and railway 
terminals, and the great Grand Junction Grain-Elevator 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad, beyond the Cunard 
Wharves, at the point of that section of the city, just in 
the centre of the picture. 

The great modern ‘‘sky-scrapers”’ have played havoc 
with Boston’s sky-line, as they have in other large Amer- 
ican cities. The poor little ‘‘Old State House,” at the 
head of State Street, now occupied by the Bostonian So- 
ciety as a museum of local history, crouches between its 
domineering big neighbors, but, in spite of all, is still re- 
markably picturesque in its quaintness. It is directly at 
the foot of the Ames building, and hardly to be seen with- 
out peering down from the parapet, consequently it is not 
visible in the picture. But the deep cafion made by State 
Street with its bordering cliffs of masonry is a feature of 
the scene; it runs past the huge bulk of the Exchange 
building on the right in the foreground — the largest 
oftice building in the country at the time of its erection a 
few years ago, and the home of the Stock-Exchange; be- 
tween the almost equally high Fiske building and the op- 
posite Farlow building at the corner of Merchants Row; 
past the Custom-House, with its once imposing stone 
dome, but half seen here, and now but timidly asserting 
itself; to the large State Street block, with its substantial 
walls of dark Quincy granite—of the same stately, impres- 
sive type as the warehouses on Commercial Street that 
show in a long line running off to the left, representing 
a style of mercantile architecture which, though dating 
back forty years, has hardly been equalled ever since in 
its quiet and dignified expression of intended purpose. 

In the foreground on the left is seen the upper part of 
historic Faneuil Hall, facing the long edifice of Faneuil 
Hall Market, erected by the city under the great Mayor 
Quincy, and always a most profitable municipal invest- 
ment. Beyond on the left are the tortuous and narrow 
thoroughfares of the old North End. The cone-shaped 
roof that shows above the Exchange building belongs to 
the Chamber of Commerce building. 

The westward view is equally characteristic. In the 
foreground on the extreme left is the rear of the City 
Hall, and to its right shows the roof of the popular old 
play-house the Boston Museum. Between them, at the 
corner of School and Tremont streets, is seen the historic 
little King’s Chapel, with its square stone tower, and over 
it rises the Parker House, with the famous old hostelry the 
Tremont House—now doomed to immediate demolition— 
standing in the gap between it and the tall Albion build- 
ing, occupied by a great department store, at the corner of 
Tremont and Beacon streets. 

Above the Parker House shows the handsome old steeple 
of the Park Street Church, with the open space of the 
Common and the Public Garden beyond, and prominent 
among the towers and spires of the Back Bay quarter are 
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those of the Arlington Street, Trinity, and the New Old 
South churches. 

The rolling hills of the metropolitan suburbs show 
vaguely in the distance, from West Roxbury and Brook 
line on the left, through Newton, Watertown, and Bel. 
mont, to Arlington on the right. The Charles : 
crossed by Harvard Bridge on a line just below the State 
House dome, courses irregularly down through the Pic- 
ture to the right, and separates Boston from Cambridge 

This view does not give good architectural effect to 
Bulfinch’s noble design of the famous State House, for jt 
exposes the ‘‘ungrammatical” basing of the dome on the 
pediment with a makeshift drum—a blemish that should 
be remedied in the reconstruction necessary to bring the 
old building into agreement, so far as practicable, with 
the ugly and malproportioned extension just finished and 
not yet joined to it. 

Another architectural failure is the new Court-House 
on Pemberton Square, whose clumsy mass of white gran. 
ite is fortunately not so conspicuous from most points of 
view as it is from this. On the rightis the Criminal Courts 
wing, and above, in the distance, shows the Suffolk County 
Jail. The steep, many-dormered roof to the right of the 
Court-House belongs to the Howard Athenxum, originally 
a church, and then a celebrated play-house, which expe- 
rienced many transitions between high and low estate be. 
fore descending to its present variety -show level. 

The long.line of buildings in the foreground on the 
right will to many justify the remark of a Bostonian that 
London struck him as ‘‘ one vast accumulation of Tremont 
Rows.” 


Ri Ver, 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


THE Chicago Trzbune puts its tongue in its cheek and 
affects to: believe that England, jealous of American 
progress, and hopeless of doing us any harm in an open 
fight, seeks to cripple us by a literary invasion aimed at 
‘‘the Gibraltar of our greatness—our morality.” Evi- 
dence of this sinister purpose seems to the Tribune to ap- 
pear in the success of 7’rilby, of which, it says, 100,000 
copies have been sold in the United States while 3000 
were being sold in Great Britain. It fears that the in- 
fluence of 7rilby is favorable to the practice of a radical 
Christianity, ‘‘which is to be distinguished from a con- 
servative Christianity, the religion of all successful indi- 
viduals and nations.” It also holds that the picture 
drawn by Mr. Du Maurier of the life of bohemian artists 
in Paris, though delightful to read about, may prove de- 
moralizing to practical Americans, and may work injury 
by tempting ‘* our artisans, our Board of Trade men, our 
aristocratic plumbers, and rising politicians” to become 
artists, to the neglect of ‘‘the respectable pursuits in 
which they have thus far helped to upbuild our national 
greatness.” 

One may sympathize with the worthy Tribune's fears 
without adinitting the validity of its forebodings. The 
mere fact that our British cousins do not reach out after 
Trilby with the same eagerness that we do does not prove 
that they choose a safer intellectual diet for their own 
consumption. As long as they feed so hungrily*on such 
books as The Yellow Aster, Dodo, and A Superfluous Wo- 
man we surely need not feel that they are taking a sly 
advantage of us in throwing 77ilby in our way to make 
wholesale havoc with our morals. 

The Jribune may find further comfort from a better 
knowledge of the class of readers whom Trilby seems to 
interest. The Literary Club of New York has tried to 
find out from the librarians of the village libraries in this 
State what were the twenty-five books published last year 
which their readers preferred. A majority of those who 
responded ignored 7’ri/by altogether, but all reported that 
Marcella, The Manzman, Perlycross, and Ships that Pass in 
the Night were general favorites. It would seem from 
this as if Zrilby recommended itself more to the effete in- 
habitants of cities than to the simpler tastes of villagers, 
but it was issued late in the year, and it may be that it 
has not got around to the village libraries yet. Tt certainly 
seems a book that would appeal more to lovers of Thack- 
eray than to the greater multitude of the readers of Dickens; 
but its remarkable popularity has distanced expectations 
and upset all prophecies, and the limits of its circulation 
are not yet to be prescribed. 


Of course no one needs to be told what a Trilby night is. 
Visions of the three guardians rise up to the composite tune 
of “ Ben Bolt,” “Au Clair de la Lune,” and “ Malbrouck.” 
No person who hopes to keep abreast of the times will 
miss the experience of a 7rilby night if he can help it, and 
it is a privilege to apprise the readers of the WEEKLY that 
two chances to assimilate this experience will be offered 
them at Sherry’s in this town on February 9th. The for- 
mal title of the entertainment to be given is ‘‘ Scenes and 
Songs from 7rilby, for the Benefit of the New York Kin- 
dergarten Association.” The demonstration is in the 
hands of clever people, who know their Zri/bys from 
cover to cover, and are thoroughly capable of bringing 
out its most bewitching features. Their 7ri/by tableaux 
will be beautiful and highly interesting, and the sweet- 
est and most effectual singers will discourse for them the 
Trilby songs. They will give two performances, one in 
the afternoon at three (for people who like their 7rilby 
nights to begin early), and one in the evening at nine. 


Mr. Smalley, of the Tribune, who is sojourning for a 
time in New York, explains that the recent damning of 
Mr. Henry James’s new play on its first night in London 
was not a legitimate verdict, but the result of a conspiracy. 
According to the detailed account of the reception which 
Mr. James and his play encountered, the uproar which 
the cabled despatches told of came from a small but en- 
ergetic mob, which gave every evidence of having been 
planted in the gallery and upper boxes of the St. James 
Theatre expressly to make a hideous row. What confirms 
Mr. Smalley’s contention is that the play was enthusias- 
tically received on its second night, and is still running. 
The London newspaper verdict on it seems to be that the 
first act is admirable, but that in the rest the novelist shows 
stronger than the playwright. Whether the play will be 
successful-on the stage is still a question, but it is clear 
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enough that it is no such failure as the ca- 
bled story of its first night implied. 

It must be confessed, though, that the final 
development of the plot of Guy Domville isa 
pretty severe trial to the average play-goer. 
When the time comes that Domville is free 
to marry the woman he loves, and who loves 
him, he finds that his dear friend Frank Hum- 
ber has developed a warm regard for her, and 
thinks she might marry him if there was no 
Domville to hinder. So Domville reverts to 
a design he had previously formed of becom- 
ing a priest, and leaves the field. That sort 
of thing is not satisfactory even in real life. 
When it transpires that the lady has come 
to prefer the other gentleman, there is no- 
thing for a sensible lover to do but to retire 
as gracefully as he may. But for the lover 
to give up a woman who still loves him is an 
incurably awkward performance, and even 
when it obliges ever so good a friend ever so 
much, it is a prodigious task to make the 
beauty of it apparent. 

E. S. Martin. 


THE DISASTROUS EXPLOSION 
AT BUTTE, MONTANA. 


On the night of January 15th, in Butte City, 
Montana. a terrible explosion occurred, caus- 
ing the death of over sixty persons and the 
wounding of thirty or forty more. 

Giant- powder is used in vast quantities in 
the big mines underlying and surrounding 
Butte City, and the city is a general supply 
point for this article for the mining districts 
of the State. 

Large dealers, like the Kenyon - Connell 
Company, on whose premises the explosion 
occurred, receive their powder in car - load 
lots, and store it in magazines at a safe dis- 
tance outside the city limits; but to meet the 
demands of trade they are in the habit of 
bringing a wagon-load at a time in to their 
city warehouses, whence prompt shipments 
may be made. The exact amount of ex- 
plosives in the Kenyon-Connell Company’s 
warehouse at the time of the fire is not 
known, but the havoc wrought indicates 
that many hundred pounds of the powder 
were exploded. 

It was five minutes before nine o’clock 
on Tuesday night, January 15th, when a 
small fire broke out near the group of ware- 
houses around the Montana Central Railway 
station, about one and a half miles from the 
centre of the city. The firemen responded 
promptly to the call, and found flames com- 
ing through the side of the Kenyon-Connell 

warehouse, a large corrugated-iron building, 
about eighty feet by ninety. In the north- 
west corner of this building was a small 
room partitioned off, about nine by fourteen 
feet. In this room was stored whatever pow- 
der was kept in the warehouse. Around the 
north and west sides of this little room were 
stacked. several thousand wrought-iron “ rab- 
ble-heads”—pieces of iron one-half inch by 
four by six inches, used for heads of skim- 
ming-tools in smelteries. They were of a 
size which was once used, but which had 
become unmarketable, as they were smaller 
than those nowin use. They had been piled 
around the powder to protect it from a bul- 
let, should any be fired against the building, 
and were considered to afford full protec- 
tion. It was these very bits of iron that 
proved to be such death -dealing missiles 
when driven with the velocity of musket- 
balls by the explosive force of the giant- 
powder. 

The firemen apparently had the flames 
under control in a short time, and, under 
direction of Fire - Chief Cameron, had torn 
off a portion of the iron covering of the 
building and effected an entrance, when the 
first explosion came. The great iron roof 
of the building was forced from its fasten- 
ings a hundred feet in air, followed by a 
great tongue of flame. The brave firemen, 
and their chief, met instant death. 

But the worst was yet to come. The first 
explosion was followed by a fatal lull of a 
few seconds. The hundred or two specta- 
tors, some of whom had been prostrated by 
the concussion, re-enforced by others who 
had run to the spot, quickly rushed to the 
relief of any survivors who might be found 
among the firemen. 

Then came the second and most awful 
explosion, one great deafening roar, carrying 
death in its most horrible form to those near- 
est to the building. The air was literally 
filled with mangled and dismembered hu- 
man bodies, many of which were actually 
torn to shreds. For a space of several hun- 
dred feet the ground was torn and furrowed, 
and covered with splintered timbers, bent 
and twisted sheets and bars of iron, frag- 
ments of fire-engines and railroad cars, dead 
horses, and other wreckage. No battle- field 
ever witnessed « more ghastly scene of car- 
nage; no cyclone ever left greater ruin in its 
wake. 

In the business portion of Butte City, a 
mile and a half distant, plate-glass windows 
were shattered in hotels and business blocks, 
and solid buildings rocked as though in an 
earthquake. In private houses further away 
pictures fell from walls, and china and vases 
were shattered. Window-panes were broken 
in houses three miles away, and the roar of 
the explosion was heard forty miles distant. 

Among the sixty dead were every member 
but two of Butte’s paid fire department, 
several volunteer firemen, and many well- 
known citizens. 





LETTER FROM BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN TO 
WM. KNABE & CO. 





(Translated from the German.) 
New York, Jan. 5, 1895. 

Dear Sirs: — It affords me special pleasure to ex- 
press to you my great satisfaction with your instru- 
ments. ‘The same fully justify the distinguished re- 
nown which they evjoy, and I can only concur in the 
verdict of Messrs. von Biilow and D’Albert, in em- 
phasizing that the Knabe Pianos, before all in re- 
gard to mellow and singing (gesangvollen) tone com- 
bined with power, respond to the highest demands. 
These qualities,united with a perfect mechanism, place 
“The Knabe Piano” at the a8 of the best Ameri- 
can instruments, and I again beg to express my satis- 
faction that I have the use of the same for my entire 

American tour, With highest esteem, 

Yours truly, 

BERNHARD STAVENNAGEN.—[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 


success. 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 





diarrheen. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 
Tur Giddy Youth 


with aching brow, 
Clinches each reforming vow 
“with Bromo-Sentzer. —[Adv.] 





No well-regulated household should be without Dr. 
Streert’s Ancostora Birrers.—[Adv.]} 











PISE thi. 
Scott's 
mulsion 


the cream of Cod.liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 


Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
> 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. AliDruggists. 60c. and$t. 





MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 


You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-Track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the East and West, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
Cincinnati, 22; St. Louis, 30. 


Eleven through trains each day. 
Practically a train every hour, via 


** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


—o— 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. | 


CAN & OBTAIN A PATENT For a 
and an honest opinion, write to 
N& Co.. who hs have bed d nearly fifty ty years’ 
ptt lf in the 
tions strictly confidential. 7 Handbook ot i> 
f ation concerning ayn and Le 





form 
tain them sent free. Also 





en 

issued weekly, ease iliustrated. _ b 
largest circulation of an scientific wer in the 
world. &3 ayear. Samp ies sent free. 
copies, 28 oon Ea _— monthly, Ki 


I pistes. in ak raj — of — 
} nt with Plats, en ore, and. uilders apt 
desi ure contracts. po 
MUNN CO. New ¥ York, 361 Broapway. 
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Iftired,aching,nervous moth. 





a > the sweetest and best made. 





Pears’ 


If a touch 


cnough, 





| 18 


why don’t it 


last longer? 
You like it 
so well. 


7 
iit ble Ks (. 
LINENS. 


Housekeeping Goods. 


Flannels, Quilts, Blankets, Scotch 





Napkins, Lunch Sets. 4-4 Linens, 
Sheetings. Pillow- Case Linens, 
Towels and Towellings. 


DBroadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Winter Resorts. 


BERMUDA 


|THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 











THE PRINCESS HOTEL 
OPEN DEC. TO MAY. 


Circular and information obtained at 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy, and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. 
tive pamphlet. 





Send for descrip- 


F. N. Pike, Manager. 








THE GERMANIA WINE CELLARS, 
HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS, N.Y., 
EXCELSIORsw IMPERIAL SEC 
CEIZAMPAGNES 
Are acknowledged to be the best brands of 


Champagne produced in America, and compare 
favorably with the best European vintages 


For Sale by All Leading Wine Dealers and Grocers 
IF YOUR DEALiR DOES NOT KEEP IT, WRITE US, 


























Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PozzoONi’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and. everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 
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Financial. 
Lette rs Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 


f to Europe and Weat Indies, 
Oo Commercial and Travellers’ 


Cred it. Letters of Credit. Collee- 


tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


| Banxens, No. 59 Want. Steerer. 














THEBEST ae) 
|| LIFE INSURANCE IS THE CHEAPEST | 











\ 
Natural domestic Champagnes are now very popular. 
A fine brand called ‘‘ Golden Age ”’ is attracting attention. 





Moc has been said and written on bread baking— 
eh how to make it good, sweet, wholesome, and de- 

The experience of all persons in following direc- 
tions as to how to have the best success reveals the fact 
that it is the most difficult and uncertain thing in practice, 
but, whatever may have been the method employed, is it 
true that everybody knows just why he likes the taste of 


licious. 


any particular kind of bread? Certain it is that breads 
vary in their flavor as much as in their lightness. A close 
observation, however, will show those who have had their 
palates tickled to satisfaction in the eating of this staple 
article of diet that there is some particular element or qual- 
ity produced, so that that which they like the best pos- 
sesses that indescribable, superlative quality of taste which 
may be termed its “flavor.” And the question may there- 
fore be asked, what is it that produces the best flavor in 
bread ? Of course no one puts into dough any specific 
essence which gives the desired taste. The flour itself can- 
not be said to give the taste to the bread, provided it is 
sound flour, and therefore we must look for it elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the leavening agent: be it yeast or 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 





baking powder, it is this that has most to do with the 
problem of how to make the sweetest and most toothsome 
bread, cake, muffins, etc. 

When yeast is used the bread often has a sour taste, a 
flavor coming from decomposition, especially if the yeast 
be too rank or has been allowed to work too much in the 
dough, causing destruction of the gluten and nutritious 
qualities of the flour. Yeast is itself a ferment that trans- 
forms and rots the flour in order to produce the carbonic- 
acid gas which makes the dough porous, so that if the 
yeast has not been properly treated or the mass of dough 

as been too much transformed by the yeast it results in 
imperfect taste and quality in the bread. 

In respect to baking powders, they are of many kinds and 
give various results according to the materials of which the 
baking powder is composed and according to the perfection 
of its manufacture. For instance, when a baking powder is 
used which contains alum, the bread or biscuit will fre- 
quently have a bitter taste. If a pure cream-of-tartar bak- 
ing powder is used the result will be better ; and if the ele- 
ments of a cream-of-tartar powder are used so that each 
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ingredient has its counterpart in exact equivalents, then we 
may expect not only the most wholesome but the sweetest 
and most delicious bread. 

There is no baking powder which produces such sweet 
and tasteful food as the Royal Baking Powder. One of the 
greatest of the claims of the manufacturers of this powder 
is that it leavens without fermentation or decomposition, 
and that the exact equivalents of its constituents are used, 
whereby a perfectly neutral result is obtained, which in- 
variably guarantees that particular and peculiar flavor in 
bread so much desired and appreciated by all. In fact, the 
oldest patrons of this powder declare that they get not only 
a superlative lightness of the bread, but that the biscuit, 
cakes, muffins, etc., never taste quite so sweet or so good as 
when they are raised by the Royal Baking Powder. This 
comes from its perfectly uniform combination of the best 
and purest materials, as has been shown by the examinations 
made by the United States government, which reveals the 
fact beyond a question that the Royal Baking Powder is 
the most scientifically compounded of any in the market, 
The Royal gives a delicious flavor to the bread. 








THE BROOKLYN STREET-CAR STRIKE. 


THE trolley strike in Brooklyn has run nearly the full 
length of all the recent great strikes in the United States. 
Begun with a swiftness that brought visions of triumph 
to the strikers and dismay to the companies they aimed 
to cripple, the struggle has passed through the stages of 
petty violence, serious violence, rioting, inability of the 
police to cope with the disorder, demand for military pro- 
tection, anger at the presence of soldiers, frequent charges 
on mobs with fixed bayonets by the militia, shooting by 
the troops in the almost invariably successful effort to re- 
open the lines, the deplorable deaths of innocent specta- 
tors of the contest, a struggle in the courts for injunction 
proceedings, the gradual defeat of the strikers, prepara- 
tions for the withdrawal of some of the soldiers, and the 
gloomy outlook for those who began the struggle confi- ° 
dent of quick success. 

Brooklyn has been the scene of the night camp-fire, of 
dashes through the streets by cavalry and mounted police, 
of the marching of infantry, of frequent barricades on the 
highways, of grave disorder, covert and open, of mani- 
festations of fear by an anxious populace. At this writ- 
ing two-thirds of the forty-eight street-car lines affected 
are in operation, most of the cars running empty because 
of the fear of further violence, while the two lines that 
acceded to the demands of the strikers and the two lines 
of elevated railroads are overwhelmed with prosperity. 

The WEEKLY in its latest issue told of the causes and de- 
velopment of the strike up to Friday of the first week of 
the struggle. On that day the Mayor confessed his in- 
ability to check the violence and to give police protection 
to the companies, whose officers declared that they were 
ready to reopen their lines. Mayor Schieren called out the 


Second Brigade of militia, and the cars began to run on 
Saturday found the town garrisoned. 


several of the lines. 








A BIPARTISAN SITUATION. 
Father Knickerbocker’s Dilemma. 


There was danger of great violence in East New York 
and at the Halsey Street stables. Drawn perhaps by 
curiosity, perhaps by a desire to try conclusions with the 
troops, a mob of about 3000 gathered on Saturday night 
at the East New York stables. Soon there were signs of 
violence, and then the soldiers made five charges, and a 
dozen persons were wounded. The police drove their 
horses into saloons, and clubs and muskets were the wea- 
pons that brought groans from the mob and put it to flight. 

This charge caused more public alarm. The Mayor 
made a final attempt to end the strike and failed, and 
then the First Brigade of militia from New York were sent 
hurrying through the streets of a Sunday night, and early 
on Monday morning the tramp of 4000 more soldiers, in 
addition to the 2500 that were already out, was heard in 
Brooklyn. Then came the first volleys by the soldiers. 
In a rain of missiles and some bullets, during which two 
policemen were shot, but not killed, the troops opened the 
Gates Avenue line. It was necessary to shoot to frighten 
the rioters. The first car started went through, and oth- 
ers followed quickly. At the Halsey Street stables that 
night two volleys were fired to intimidate the mob. They 
were successful. 

Tuesday night brought the first death by shooting. 
Sentries of the Seventh Regiment at the Halsey Street 
stables ordered two men to halt as they were crossing the 
lines. One, Starter Mitchell, thought the men knew him, 
and he did not heed. Another, a resident of New York, 
Henry Ahrens, was too intoxicated: to understand the or- 
der to halt. Bota men were shot, and the next day Ahrens 
died. The situation became more serious, and the rest of 
the State troops were ordered under arms. 

On Wednesday twenty-two of the lines were running 
cars, and it was resolved to open the Hicks Street line. 
So many assaults had been made on the soldiers through 
open windows that the soldiers ordered every window 
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closed along the streets, and where refusals were made 


they shot into the casings by way of warning. Thomas 
Carney, a roofer, at work on Hicks Street, went down 
to the edge of a roof to see the street scene. He was 
warned away, but he did not think the soldiers would 
shoot bullets. He was shot, and soon after died from 
his wound. Some of the soidiers said he was in a threat- 
ening attitude. Many citizens said that this was not true, 
and denounced his death, as well as the death of Ahrens, as 
murder. The soldiers were said to be doing police duty, 
and had no right, these critics weakly said, to order a 
man to close his windows, or to shoot except to save 
their own lives. The line-men also began to go out on 
Wednesday, but the spirit of violence grew weaker, and 
the Third Brigade, up the State, was sent home from the 
armories. On Thursday the case got into the courts, on 
the ground that a dispute between the companies and their 
employés ought not to militate against the rights of the 
public, and that the companies ought to be made to run 
their cars. A shopkeeper made the petition, and Judge 
Gaynor, on Friday, indicating that he then favored the 
shopkeeper’s case, withheld his decision until Saturday 
morning. Meanwhile violence started in Queens County, 
and wire-cutting at night continued. Mayor Schieren 
declared, however, that he thought the strike was ended. 

Saturday morning Judge Gaynor decided, on hearing 
the companies’ side of the question, to grant an alternative 
writ of mandamus, giving the presidents of the trolley 
roads twenty days in which to answer. 

The counsel for the companies presented affidavits to 
show that violence alone on the part of riotous strikers 
prevented the resumption of trattic. It was also main- 
tained that the original strike was not over the question 
of wages, but on the number of cars the trolley com- 
panies wished to run in conducting their business. This 
leaves the situation much as it was before. 
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TROLLEY-CAR USED AS AN AMBULANCE, IN CHARGE OF SURGEON WALLACE OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 
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SLEEP AND RESI 


For Skin Tortured 





HARPER’S 





FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES Body and 
STIMULATES 


REFRESHES B ra in 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
U, Albu 


m, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


























(uticura 


The only speedy, permanent, and economical cure 


@| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Yor. 1@ 
The African Kola Plant, 
discovere 


Asthma epee -d in Congo, West 


is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaran or No 
gay. Saver Canes. 1168 Broadway New York, 
‘or Case, 7 
KOLA tmPoRTine CO., 132 V: % 





ail, address 
ine St. ,Cincinnati,Obio, 


WEEKLY 


Old Leather 
New Again. 


New leather always new if you use 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


It won’t mend cracks, but will keep 
leather from cracking. 

If there are cracks in it the cil won't 
mend them. 





asc. worth is a fair trial—and your money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 
For pamphlet, free, “How To TAKE CARE 
oF LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
DOUBLE BICYCLES $i5 
BREECH LOAD All kinds cheaper than else- 
$5 00 where. Before you buy send 
. . stamp for 60 page ogue. 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
WATCHES MainSt.,Cincinnats,O, 





fortorturing, disfiguring eczema, and every species 
of itching and burning skin and scalp diseases. 

Sold taroughout the world, and especially by Fnglish and 
American chemists in all continental cities. British depot: | 
F. NewBery & Sons, }. Rie aware ndon. PoTTER 
Deve & CuEM. Corp., Sole l’rops., Boston, U. 8. A. 





A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices. 
FREE. 


“ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,’’ per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,”’ 75 cents. 


E.& HT ANTHONY & CO, | saw? vores.’ 


( NEW YORK. 

| THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s—,""" ° 

~~» Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for. 
; Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
* Send 5c, forsample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 











Warranted superior to a 
price. Do not be induc 








agent hasn't it. Catalog 


22 Ib. Scorcher, 
23 Ib. Ladies’, 


AV HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


Insist on having the Waverley. 


ICYCLES. 








GRADES. 
ny Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
ed to pay more money for an inferior wheel 
Can be delivered from factory if 


ue “‘l’’ Free by Mail. 
= $85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
75> Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
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F om t 
‘Pepsin howing’ Qum. 


BABRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 





——<n—— 
Finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 35 


It stimulates and pro- /.® 
duces a vigorous growth; i) 
cleanses the scalp and ee : 
prevents dandruff, and \.. 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 


Wituiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
MauHuon Hvutcuynson, M.D., 
Physicians-in-Chief. 








beauty so much desired. 


A'l druggists or by mail50 
cents, 44Stone Sto NY. <— 









SR Se 
Fourteenth St. and Sheridan 


ASHINGTON, D. C 


Avenue, 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
address either 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
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A NEW REMEDY FOR COUT 
~ RHEUMATISM. 


| PIPE RAZI 
“ WATER 


A specific and radical cure, recommended by 
)distinguished European and American medi- 
cal authorities for Acute and Chronic Rheu-@, 
}matism, Gout, Gravel,. Urinary Calculus, and 
) diseases due to uric acid diathesis, 

For Sale by all Pharmacists. 
L SOLE AGENTS 


EHN & FINK, FOR AMERICA, N. Y.. 
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COLD~HEAD 


Downtown 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR 
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“Improvement the order of the age.” 





hard enough you 





machine that makes hard pushing easy. 


to the highest point of typewriter excellence. 
speed, amateurs because it keeps in order. 
the difference between this and other typewriters. 


IF YOU PUSH 


are bound to succeed; but you must have the 
We have pushed 


The Smith Premier 


Experts like it for 
You'll be surprised at 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in all leading cities. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
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RBRUG,159 FULTON ST. 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 


of the United States. Sold in every State in the Union, 
to any imported cigar. We prefer you should buy of your dealer. 
f he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of te 


Exact Size. 


Perfecto. 
Equal 


n. Send money by registered mail. 


168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 
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HE most successful farmers and gardeners 
buy their seed directly from the growers; for 
this reason we raise largely the most risky 
kinds, especially Cabbage and Onion Seed. 


tains more varieties of vegetable seed, and none more 
of the new that are really good—see outside cover 


ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue jree. 


nm, 2. 
This 
extra fine this season. No catalogue con- 


llustrated selection from our new special- 


H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 











The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VELO 








POUDRE DE RiZ.— CEL. E* AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de Ia Palx, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “‘FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 
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Turn it 
Upside Down: 


It won't hurt it. 


re no dregs or sedi- 
it the bottom. 


f Evans’ India 
know that 
not hesitate 


to drain the bottle. 
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properly 


and will 


as 
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C. H. Evans & Son 


Brewery and Bottling Work. 


Sy 





Hudson, New York. 
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STER,N.Y. Send For Catalogue. 
New York,92294 Liberty St;Boston,53 State St., 
Detroit, Hodges Bldg sAtlanta,Ga., Inman Blidg- 
Philadelphia,~ 1215 Filbert St., MOLDS 











THE CELEBRATED 


SORMER 


KFianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 





DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
Wiltson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 
Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
the only safe, 


ent from all other devices; 






simple, comfortable, and invisible ear drum 
| in the world. Hundreds are being benefited 
avhere medical skill has failed. No string 
| or wire attachment to irritate the ear. 


Write for pamphlet 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
101 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


:FREE BEAUTY : 


'?For a Postal Card 


Your name and address on a postal card, 
mailed to Wright & Co., Chemists, Dept. “* Ff,” 
Detroit, Mich., will bring you a sample box, 
free, of Wright’s Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap, 
and if yov don’t look better in a week it’s 
your own fault. Nosoapy taste. Large box 
sent on receipt of 25c. in stamps. Gives ele- 


DRUM IN 
POSITION 





gant lustre, preserves the enamel, cures sore 
gums, and is delightful and refreshing to the 
Take no substitute. 


mouth. 
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// American Graphite Pencils 
by write the smoothest—last the longest. 
f Ask your dealer for them or seud 16 cents 
WY for samples worth double the money. 

if JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D9. Jersey City, N. J. 
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PLAYS 2 sistant 
Harper's Catalogue, 
| 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
| Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 





| dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents, 





COLONEL DANIEL APPLETON, 
Commander of the Seventh Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 
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IT FLOATS 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is anyebetter, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 


pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cin'ti 





| A Cup of | 








The cheapest, 
purest, and best 


Beef Tea | 


can be prepared instantly from 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


There’s only one genuine 
kind, and that you can 
know by this signature in 
blue on every jar: 























NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES. 


reas Algiers, Naples, Genoa 
..- Algiers, Naples, Genoa 






May 
Return tickets available - Bisiacaiea or from Bremen, 
London, or Havre. 


@ELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


NORTH GERMAN mesures SS CAN 
LLOYD S. S. CO. 
Fast steamers between New York ae 
Azores, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Genoa. 
Werra, Feb. 2, 10 A.M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa, Azores. 
Normannia, Feb. 16, 11 "A. M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. iL, Feb. 23, 7 A. M., Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Ail steamers stop at Gisraitas 
Return tickets available for the steamers of either line 





from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, Lon- 
don, and Southampton. Direct connection from Genoa, 
Naples, to Egypt by N. G. Lloyd S. S. Co.’s Imperial 
Mail Steamers. 
N = German Lloyd, 
richs & Co., Gen. Ast. 
= Bowling Green, N % A 


since -American 
37 eo N.Y. 
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isat hand. A cup of cup al tadlien can be pre- 
pared in a moment. No trouble or 
mystery about it, and the flavor is 
really equal to the Bouillon served in 
the best cafés. 


: Armour & Company, Chicago. Wet 
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An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no housewifely anxiety if 
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Try it. 
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For Chilblains or 





Frost Bite, or for 


Sore or Tender Feet, the very best thing is 


Salva-cea, 


(TRADE MARK) 


ioe new curative lubricant. It = 

out the pain surprisingly. So with 
Neuralgia, Burns, 
Rheumatism, N f th Bruises, 
Sprains, one of the Bites & Stings, 
Piles, old remedies is _ Boils, 
Earache, sO quick or effec- Sores, 
——. ial: tive in the relief | ones m 

ooping-CLoug f all tl : eetn, 

Catarrh, | er Erysipelas, 
Sore Throat, | | Eezema. 


Salva-cea is sold in tin boxes at 25 and 50 cents, and 


in glass at 50 cents. 


THe BRaANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., 


At druggists’, 


or by mail. 


New York. 








‘Tf you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
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BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


5 Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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BICYCLES. 
ovté Mice 
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FLyinG 
Good bearings and ‘fastest tires on earth’ — 
**G. & J. PNEUMATIC TIRES"’ 
THAT'S THE SECRET. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co., CHICAGO. 
Boston. Washington. New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 





WORLD’S RECORD! 






































WALTER BAKER & CO. 


‘os on 4 Manufacturers of 
URE, HIGH CRADE 


2 oS AN, CHOSLATS 


res _o" this Continent, have received 






from the great 


Industrial and Food 


)\ _EXPOSITIONS. 
In Europe and Al Amani 


paneel side cok cae tad less than one cen? & Cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 











“*For 


Leghorn, Italy. 
120 


Rae’s Lucca Oil re 


1g awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


and Fine, 


pA d the fi dh 
** For ined, Sweetness, 
Excellence of the Product 
and Size of Manufacture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
Established 1836. 





The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Olive Flavor.”’ 

















